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THE BRITISH NATION, 


AND TO 
THE INHABITANTS OF EVERY OTHER COUNTRY, 


© wJ 


WHO MAY HAVE HEARD OF 


THE LATE SHAMEFUL OUTRAGES 
Committed in this Part of the Kingdom, 


PART IV. 


Occaſfioned by the Appearance of a Pamphlet, intitled 
© { Reply to the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley's Appeal to the 
Public on the Subject of the Riots at Birmingham.” 


BEING THE JOINT PRODUCTION OF 


THE PRINCIPAL CLERGY OF. THAT PLACE AND 
OF ITS VICINITY ; 


Having in its Title-page the Signature of the Rev. E. BURN, M. A. 


BY THE REV. F. EDWARDS. 


All the charges we have hitherto ſeen againſt us, are all villainous, 
malicious lies, which to do them juſtice, not one of them believes, 
though they would have the mob believe it. 

DR FRANKLIN. 


* 


Birmingham, 
PRNTED BY JOHN THOMPSON ; 


AND $OLD BY J. JOHNSON, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH=YARDz 
LONDON, 
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LETTER VII. 


He that is firſt in his own cauſe ſeemeth juſt, but his neighbour 
cometh and ſcarcheth him 
SOLOMON. 


— — 


MY COUNTRMEN, 


Tur Diſſenters previous to the publication of 
my laſt number, had reſpectfully referred themſelves to the 
adminiſtration of their country. Government had volun- 
tarily and at its own expence, conducted the proſecutions 
againſt the rioters. On this account, the Diſſenters were 
encouraged to look up to government for the impartial 
ſtatement and righteous redreis of every other grievance, 
reſulting from the late unhappy tumults. This expec- 
tation, in conjunction with other circumſtances, has conſi- 
derably delayed the publication of the following remarks 
upon the remaining ſections of the Reply. 


But the wiſdom of the legiſlature, has thought proper 
to poſtpone for a time any public inveſtigation, and has 
by that means diſappointed the dependence I had placed 
on a ſeries of documents, which, if this had taken place, 
would have become public property, and which of courſe, 
I might ſafely have made uſe of, as proofs in the pro- 
ſecution of my deſign. Yet, though for the preſent, 
deprived of the advantage I expected from theſe, I truſt I 


have got proofs, more than ſufficient,” to ſupport ſuch a- 
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ſtatement of facts, as ſnall enable you to decide upon the 
truth or falſhood of thoſe things which are affirmed in 
the Appeal, and are denied in the Reply. 


Without noticing thoſe jeering remarks made by the 
clergy upon the Doctor's Narrative, I paſs over to that paſ- 
ſage which treats of 


HIGH CHURCH BIGOTRY. 


Dr. Prieſtley relates that he ſaw with regret, the ſpirit 
of party ran higher in the town of Birmingham than in 
moſt other places in the kingdom: As this obſervation, 
though introduced in the Reply, is not even attempted to 
be refuted, I ſhall not trouble the reader with a formal 
defence of it, but leave him to form a judgment of its 
truth or falſchood from the inſtances I ſhall produce. 


As perſons unacquainted with the character of the 
place could make no allowance for it, the Doctor naturally 
believed that his countrymen would be inclined to con- 
ſider him as the chief cauſe of that conduct in the clergy 
which wore the appearance of uncommon bigotry. And 
the Reply favours this idea when it attributes the beha- 
viour of Mr. Curtis to Mr. Scholefield, ſolely to the 


danger he would by that means be in, of acting officially 


(that is, of going to a funeral in company) with Dr. 
Prieſtley ; whom, ſays the Reply, Mr. Curtis juſtly conſi- 
dered as guilty of exceſſes, in the higheſt degree illiberal 
and indecent, in his oppoſition to the doctrines and diſ- 
cipline of the church. 


Inſtead of vindicating the clergy of Birmingham from 
the charge of refuſing to accompany Diſſenting miniſters 
to funerals, inſtead of proving that this conduct, unparal- 
leled in any other town in Great Britain, was occaſioned 
by their diſlike to the Doctor; the Reply enters into a de- 

tence 
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fence of the individual Mr. Curtis, whoſe right to a& as 
he pleaſed, as it was never diſputed, did nor ſtand in need 


of vindication. The proofs that this conduct of the clergy 


added nothing to the bigotry of their hearers, drawn from 
an aſſertion of the Doctor, that he had lived happily in 
this part of the country for near ten years, and that the 
Diſſenters and churchmen had from their infancy lived in 
terms of good neighbourhood, are ſo idle and frivolous, 
as to deſerve no anſwer, However, as they have inſi- 
nuated that the Doctor has given a falſe ſtatement of 
facts in this place, it is requeſted of the reader to pay par- 
ticular attention to thoſe which follow. 


The late Rev. S. Bourn being invited to attend the fu- 
neral of Mr. Giſborne with the Rev. Mr. Dovey, rector of 
St. Martin's, fince deceaſed ; Mr, Dovey directed Mr. Bourn 
to walk behind the corpſe, Mr. Bourn refuſed. Mr. Dovey 
expreſſed great anger at Mr. Bourn's not complying; Mr. 
Bourn faid he had been deſired by the friends of the de- 
ceaſed to walk before the corpſe, and he would not be guilty 
of deſerting his poſt. Mr. Dovey then endeavoured to get 
rid of Mr. Bourn by out-walking him; but Mr. Bourn ſtill 
keeping cloſe to his fide, Mr. Dovey converted his walk 


into a run; ſtill, however, as Mr. Dovey increaſed the 
ſwiftneſs of his pace, Mr. Bourne copied his example. The 


conſequence was, the corpſe and its attendants were double 
diſtanced, and the two clergymen found themſelves alone 
at the church- gate. Mr. Dovey took this ſo much to 
heart, that after the funeral was over, he ſent back the hat- 


band, ſcarf, &c. and even the very pins made uſe of on 
that occaſion. 


In the year 1770, the Rev. S. Blyth, paſtor of the con- 
gregation which then aſſembled in the New Meeting, at- 
tended the funeral of a lady in company with Dr. Aſh- 
worth. Mr. Dovey, who was at that time rector of St. 
Martin's church, was the officiating miniſter. A coach 
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was provided to accommodate Mr. Dovey, Dr. Aſhworth, 
and Mr. Blyth. Mr. Dovey, politely indeed, and with 
good humour, abſolutely declined going into the ſame 
coach with diſſenting miniſters. Mr. Blyth urged his 
taking a place from motives of ſympathy, becauſe he con- 
ceived a refuſal to do it on the ſide of Mr. Dovey, would 
add to the painful feelings which the huſband of the de- 
ceaſed muſt neceſſarily experience on ſuch an occaſion. 
Notwithſtanding theſe forcible reaſons, ſuggeſted by deli- 
cacy and compaſſion, Mr. Dovey perſevered in declining 
it, but ſaid he would ſettle that matter with the gentleman 
himſelf, Mr. Dovey afterwards told the gentleman that 
when the Diſſenters wiſhed their own miniſters to attend 
their friends to the grave, they had better not invite the 


clergy of the eſtabliſhment. 


Some time after this, the ſame gentleman had the di- 
rection of the funeral of the late Mr. Haddock, and in con- 
ſequence of what Mr. Dovey had ſaid, omitted to invite 
him; and no hatband, ſcarf, or gloves, being ſent him, he 
was much mortified; for, it ſeems, he had a contiderable 
attachment to the perquiſites of his office, and ſent to in- 
form the gentleman, that he never meant to refuſe what 
was uſually given by Diſſenters on theſe occaſions. 


At the funeral of the late Mr. Stephens of Deritend, 
the diſſenting miniſter who was invited to attend with the 
Rev. Mr. Auſted, was deſired by the friends of the deceaſed 
to ride on horſeback before the hearſe. But Mr. Auſted, 
not leſs endued with the ſpirit of prieſtly pride and high 
church bigotry than his brother abovementioned, objected 
to it, and ordered the diſſenting miniſter, a man of moſt 
reſpectable character, to ride behind the hearſe. 


It is ſomething more then forty years ago, ſince the 
Rev. Mr. Blyth was invited to attend the funeral of the 


* of William Ruſſell, Eſq; and was deſired to 
walk 
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walk before the corpſe in company with three other diſſent- 
ing miniſters. Mr. Wearden, curate of St. Phillip's, was 
the officiating clergyman. He expreſſed concern, that 
having received orders to the contrary, he could not walk 
with Mr. Blyth and the other miniſters. He accordingly 
left them at the houſe, and met the corpſe at the church- 
yard. Mr. Vyſe was at that time rector of St. Phillip's. 


A miniſter of the church of England, who was for- 
merly curate of St. Martin's, if not to the preſent rector 
of that church, aſſerted he left Birmingham becauſe party 
ſpirit ran ſo high among church people there, that he could 
not live in it with comfort. 


In the reply, page 3, we are told that it was not 1 
after the arrival of Dr. Prieſtley, and the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
that the application was made by Mr. Scholefield to the 


latter, to know whether he might be permitted to accom- 


pany him to a funeral. Now it happened that this appli- 
cation was made, A. D. 1784, when Dr. Prieſtley and Mr. 
Curtis had been reſpectively miniſter of the New Meeting, 
and rector of St. Martin's about four years, which, to be 
ſure, is not a very long period, when compared with an 
antediluvian exiſtence, but which, notwithſtanding the 
ſpace is made fo light of by Mr. Burn, conſtitutes a tenth 
part of the active life of moſt of the individuals of our 
modern generations. This circumſtance is not entirely 
unimportant. Had it happened at the early period to which 
the Reply would ſeem to aſſign it, and before Mr. Curtis 
had become acquainted with the genuine ſpirit of Birming- 
ham bigotry, it is not impoſſible but he might have com- 
plied with it. Mr. Burn was quite miſ-informed when 
he ſtated that Mr. Curtis declined accompanying Mr. 
Scholefield to a funeral, leſt that compliance ſhould lead 
him to walk with Dr. Prieſtley, Mr. Curtis himſelf gave 
a very different reaſon, viz. that the ſpirit of the place prior 
to 
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to his, and by conſequence prior to the Doctor's coming, 
would not permit him. 


That Dr. Prieſtley was neither the cauſe nor the object 
of that exceſſive bigotry which has reigned with unexam- 
pled ſway in the town of Birmingham for half a century, 
may be farther atteſted from the rules of the Blue Coat 
Charity School, which is that mentioned p. 7, of the 
Appeal, and which has exiſted upwards of forty years. 


Now theſe rules have been in exiſtence as long as the 


inſtitution, and conſtitute a ſtanding and irrefragable proof 


of the equal longevity of that high church bigotry pecu- 
liar to Birmingham, 


Rule the 26th of this inſtitution, direts in the moſt 
abſolute and unqualified manner, that no children ſhall 
be bound apprentices to perſons who are not of the ESTA 


BLISHED CHURCH. 


The 22nd rule of this inſtitution ordains, that thoſe 


children only ſhall be admitted who are of the Habliſbed 
church. In conſequence of this rule, Thomas Collet, who 


was put into the Blue School more than thirty years paſt, 
by the late Mr. Henry Henn, being afterwards diſcovered 
to be the ſon of a Diſſenter, it was with very great re- 
luctance that he was permitted to continue. Nothing but 
the great influence Mr. Henn had with the governors pre- 
vented the expulſion of the boy from that charity. 


This narrow ſpirit has been ſuffered to operate even to 
the detriment of the inſtitution : for a ſubſcription, uncon- 
ditionally offered, was ſome time fince refuſed, becauſe the 
perſon who offered it was a Diſſenter. Theſe facts are 
offered in proof of what the Doctor advances in page 7, of 


the Appeal. Compare this with the conduct of the Diſ- 
ſenters 


1 
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ſenters in an inſtitution of a ſimilar nature ſupported by 
them. In that ſchool the children of charchmen are not 
only permitted to receive every advantage of clothing and 
inſtruction, but are allowed by an expreſs law to attend 
the public worſhip of the eſtabliſhment twice every ſabbath 
day, with no other proviſo than that of not abuſing the 
privilege to purpoſes of idleneſs. 


I ſhall have done with this part of the Reply, when I 
have remarked that at the very moment the officious zeal 
of the curate of St. Mary's is endeavouring to vindicate 
his brother Curtis from the charge of bigotry, he himſelf, - 
like an unſ{kilful advocate, fixes the crime upon his client, 
in a manner which an adverſary had it not in his power to 
do;* while at the ſame time, he diſcovers no ſmall ſpice of 
bigotted virulence againſt the Doctor in his own breaſt, 
when he ſays Mr. Curtis © juſtly (this adverb marks the 
full concurrence of the writer in the ſeatiment expreſſed) 
conſidered Dr. Prieſtley as having been carried by his op- 
poſition to the church, into exceſſes in the higheſt degree 
illiberal and indecent.” Ought theſe clergymen to be ſo 


indignant againſt the Doctor on account of crimes in which 


they themſelves indulge? Was there nothing illiberal in 
Mr. Curtis's refuſal to walk in company with Mr. Schole- 
field? Is there nothing indecent in giving diſturbance to 
the minds of thoſe who are in the midſt of heavy diſtreſs, 
and in the moment in which they moſt ſtand in need of 
conſolation? And is it not both :/{beral and indecent to 


Mr. Burn, as a man of principle and conſiſtency, would hardly 
have entered ſo warmly into a vindication of his brother Curtis's chriſ« 
tian candour and liberality of ſentiment, had he not exerted his talent 
at forgetfulneſs or received good proofs of that gentleman's converſion. 
If the recollection of his Rev. brother's conduct in refuſing to ſign the 
certificate of his qualifications at the time he was about to preſent 
himſelf a candidate for orders, becauſe he had previouſly officiated as 
a Diffenting preacher actually obtruded itſclf—this is an inſtance of a 
diſpoſition in Mr. Burn ſo charitable and forgiving, as ought not to 
be paſſed over without its due praiſe, 
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charge any man with miſdemeanours, as the clergy have 
done in this paſſage, without offering a ſingle inſtance in 
proof? 


10 


What has been advanced on this ſubject in theſe pa- 
ragraphs, will, I truſt, be abundantly ſufficient to prove the 
truth of the allegations in p. 4, 5, 6, 7, of the Appeal, and 
abundantly ſufficient to refute what is inſinuated in p. 2, 
3, 4, 5, ©, of the Reply. And Mr. Burn may now find 
that © the difference between the clergy and the Diſſenters, 


on points confeſſedly non-eſſential, has very frequently in 


the town of Birmingham interrupted that good neighbour- 
hood (for the inſtances I have produced are neither all nor 
the moſt glaring) and that interchange of kind offices 
fo neceſſary to the comfortable exiſtence of ſociety.” See 


Reply p. 36. 


The next thing which J recommend to your notice, is 
the buſineſs of 


_THE_LIBRARY._ 


Dr. Prieſtley, with a view. to vindicate himſelf from the 
horrid charge fixed upon him, by ſeveral anonymous au- 
thors and others, of being the original cauſe and fomenter 
of the riots of 1791, affirms, that he was backward in en- 
tering into controverſy with the clergy of the town, And 
from this motive ſuffered ſeveral virulent attacks upon 


him from the preſs to paſs unnoticed. See Appeal, p. 5. 


The Doctor farther relates, that ſo far from having 
differed with the clergy of Birmingham on account of 
their being miniſters and believers of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, his firſt difference aroſe from four of them withdraw- 
ing from the public library, becauſe Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory 
of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity had been voted into it, 
He affirms, that he himſelf, for a long time, ſtrenuouſly 
oppoled 
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oppoſed the introduction of controverſy, and that when at 
length he concurred in the meaſure, it was becauſe its 
fund had become opulent, and on the expreſs condition, 
that books on both ſides ſhould be equally purchaſed. 


And he appeals to the inhabitants of Birmingham whether 


his conduct in this particular, was not uniformly open and 
generous. This ſtatement you will find more at large in 
the Appeal, p. 11 and 12. 


On the other hand, the Reply p. 12, 13, 14, vindicates 
the conduct of theſe four elergymen in not ſubmitting their 
opinion to that of a majority of the ſociety, on the ſcore of 
their thinking that the flouriſhing ſtate of the funds, which 
was one inducement to Dr. Prieſtley to concur in the in- 
troduction of controverſy, had not yet arrived, and that 
whenever it did, ſtill it would be proper to conſider that 
kind of reading which generally intereſted a ſociety intended 
to embrace men of every perſuaſion, as the moſt uſeful, 


It then ironically aſſures us, © the only fault in the 


conduct of theſe clergymen on this occaſion, was, that 


they preſumed to give an opinion on what INS to 
them the proper coriduct of the library,” 


The pains which Dr. Prieſtley took in new modelling 
the library, which every member of the ſociety knows 
was in a ſtate of inſignificance, till he gave it extenſion 
and ſtability, are then kindly turned into ridicule. The 
Reply proceeds to affirm, that Dr. Prieſtley's arbitrary 
temper, which could not brook that any of his meaſures 
ſhould be even deemed fallible, and his diſappointment at 
not being able to carcy every thing his own way, were the 
ſole cauſes of the Doctor's withdrawing himſelf from the 
committee. With pretended ſorrow it adds, we never faw 
great talents ſo degraded by party conſiderations as in the 
conduct of Dr, Prieſtley in this buſineſs, 


The 
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guilty of wilful lying. It is therefore neceſſary, in order 


pathy with the feelings of their fellow beings of the eſta- 
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The concluding ſentences of this part of the Reply 
in particular, and indeed the whole of the ſection, is ſo ex- 
ceed:ngly virulent and fo entirely falſe, that I am all aſto- 
niſhment at the want of common decency which could 
ſend it into the world. They accuſe Dr. Prieſtley of the 


unworthieſt eonduct, and attribute that conduct, as though 


they had ſearched his heart to the unworthicſt motives, 
We are told that Dr. Prieſtley employed falſehood, to make 
the four clergymen contemptible, for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe they had the misfortune to differ from him 
in opinion. They repreſent him as unjuſt, diſhoneſt, and 


to vindicate him from ſuch diſgraceful charges, to publiſh 
the following account, which the candour and mercy of 
Diſſ-nters, to the characters of the clergy, and their ſym- 


bliſhed ſect, have hitherto ſuppreſſed. The public will, 
after the peruſal of the following fair and accurate account, | 
which I call upon upon the clergy to diſprove if they can, 
be able to determine on which fide the guilt of the clerical | 
accuſations in the ſection under refutation will be moſt | 
likely to fall. | 


The Birmingham Library originated with the Diſ- 
ſenters; and was firſt eſtabliſhed in November 1779. The | 
number of ſubſcribers at its commencement, amounted to | 
no more than nineteen, of whom one only was a member 
of the eſtabliſhment. Far from wiſhing with a narrow 
and ſelfiſh ſpirit, to confine within the circle of their own | 
particular views, the advantages reſulting from ſuch an 
inſtitution, the firſt founders, with a liberal anxiety to ex- 
tend its uſefulneſs, communicated their ſcheme to many 
of the reſpectable laity of Birmingham and to ſome of 
the clergy with an invitation to join them, which the latter 
at that time refuſed to accept. The next year Dr. Prieſtley 
came to reſide in the neighbourhood, who not only chear- 

fully 
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fully ſubſcribed, but undertook to new model the laws 
after the plan of a ſimilar inſtitution at Leeds, which he 
had been inſtrumental in promoting. By this plan, books 
which are propoſed by the ſubſcribers at large, are ſelected 
by a committee, conſiſting of twenty perſons choſen by 
the ſubſcribers at an anniverſary, But the committee 
have not the power of making, or repealing laws, which 
can only be done at the anniverſary. 


From this time the number of ſubſcribers of all per- 
ſuaſions rapidly increaſed, In the year 1783, the firſt 
clergyman of the eſtabliſhment ſubſcribed, and he was at 
the enſuing anniverſary, choſen of the committee; and ſoon 
after, his example-was followed by others of his brethren. 
Every thing paſſed with the greateſt appearance of harmony, 
till the year 1785, when the word reverend was blotted 
from before the names of Dr. Prieſtley and Mr. Scholefield. 
This tranſaction was diſcovered before the ink was dry 
with which it was effected. And it can be proved that 
no one had acceſs to the book within that ſpace of time, 
except the rector of St. Martin's, and another gentleman 
who cannot be ſuſpected. The next year a number of 
ſubſcribers who reſided in the Hamlet of Deritend, conſi- 
derinz themſelves lighted on account ot ſome books they 


had propoſed, not being admitted, formed a liſt, by which 


they gained a majority in the committee, of which com- 
mittee, a majority was of the eſtabliſhment. By this 
committee, Dr. Prieſtley's Corruptions of Chriſtianity was 
voted in,—it had been often propoſed, but as often re- 
jected by the Doctor's deſire, who did not wiſh this, or 
any other controverſial work to be introduced, till the 
fund of the library enabled them to admit all ſides of the 
queſtion, And it is obſervable, that when the book was 
voted in, Mr. Ruſſell, the only Diſſenter preſent, voted 
againſt. it, in which he was joined only by one gentleman. 
The rector of St. Martin's, however, expreſſed his diſap- 
probation, by a proteſt in the minute book, in which he 

| declared 
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declared unleſs a meeting was called to prevent the intro- 


duction of ſuch works, he would withdraw his name, and 


called upon all churchmen to follow his example*x. In 
this he was followed by Meſſrs. James, Shipley, and 
Noble, but they were not attended to, nor was the leaſt 
notice taken of their proteſt at the next anniverſary in 


December 1786. + 


When perſons aſſociate together for the purpoſe of cutting a 
canal, building a ſhip, or promoting any branch of manufacture or 
commerce, do they uſually regard the ſect of each perſon in their diſ- 
cuſſions concerning the object of their aſſociation? Certainly not. For 
their obje& being the ſame, whatever is aCtually detrimental to their 
ſucceſs, hurts the Diſſenter juſt as much as the churchman, and is of 
equal prejudice to the Jew, and to the Gentile, and not more ſo. Any 

rſon who had an underſtanding and at the ſame time the uſe of it, 
muſt ſee, and every man of candour muſt acknowledge, that no mem- 
ber of a public library ought to introduce invidious diſtinctions into 
that ſociety, founded upon the ſentiments of any member of that 
ſociety, on any point irrelevant to the intereſt or to the object of 
that ſociety. And the man who ſhould make his folly conſpicuous, 
by calling upon perſons to act ſo contrary to the order of ſuch an in- 
ſtitution, as was done by the Rev. gentleman above-mentioned, or 
ſhould introduce any topic of religious or political controverſy, into 
ſuch a ſociety in any other way than in the books which contain them, 
ought to be ſeverely fined, if he ought at all to be permitted to remain 
in a ſociety, the object of which he does not underſtend, or is deter- 
mined to defeat. 


+ Copies from the Books of the Library. 


May, 1786.—A well wiſher to the Birmingham Library, is ſur- 
ized to ſee the committee have ſo far degraded themſelves, as to ad- 
mit books of religious controverſy. He believes it is quite contrary 
to the original plan of the inſtitution, and therefore is obliged, how- 
ever diſagreeable to him, to withdraw his name till the committee 
adhere to general rules; and he hopes, ſincerely hopes every member 

of the church of England will do the ſame. 
(Signed) CHARLES CURTIS. 


| ur — have been induced to ſubſcribe to this library, as it 
was held forth to the world, that it ſhould not further religious con- 
troverſy; but as the caſe is otherwiſe, C. L. Shipley deſires his name 
- may be withdrawn. | 


John James deſires for the ſame reaſon, to withdraw his name. 


June, 1786.—As one of the firſt ſtewards of the Birmingham li- 
brary, I think it incumbent upon me to declare, that it was the con- 
ſtant ſenſe of the ſociety when I was in the office of ſteward, that no 
books upon controverſial divinity, nor law or phyſic, ſhould be ever 


voted in; and which, when I was in that office, never — 5 
| in 
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Theſe circumſtances ſhew with what reluctance, not 
only the Diſſenters but other members of the library were 
drawn into this quarrel, which evidently originated with 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhment, and was ſupported by 
them. In a ſhort time, however, Mr. Curtis and his 
reverend aſſociates again entered their names, which they 
did without oppoſition, a circumſtance much to be la- 
mented, as their ſubſequent conduct ſhews they had by 
this time formed a different plan, in which they were 
principally aſſiſted by Mr. Cooke. He made a motion for 
the excluſion of all controverſial writings on the ſubje& 
of divinity. This queſtion was agitated with much heat 
and intemperance on both ſides at the anniverfary, 1787, 
but upon a ballot, a majority of 91, againſt 53, decided in 
favour of their admiſſion. Put notwithſtanding this great 
majority on that queſtion, only ſix Diſſenters, of which 
two were quakers, were choſen upon the committee for 
the year enſuing. And it appeared that the clergy and 
their agents had been for ſome time handing about packed 
liſts, to thoſe they called friends to the eſtabliſhment. 
This was proved at the meeting, for on Mr. Curtis deny- 
ing that any ſuch ſteps had been taken, proof was imme- 
diately . adduced that what he aſſerted was falſe, by Mr. 
Forbes, of the High-ſtreet, declaring to the company that 
ſuch a liſt had been preſented to him by the Rev. Mr. 
James, one of the curates of St. Philip's, with a requeſt to 


ſign it. | 


Notwithſtanding this, the conduct of the Diſſenters 
was ſtill calumniated, and an anonymous paper charging 
them with reſtleſſneſs, and a deſire to exclude the mem- 


think the book in queſtion a moſt improper one, and ſuch as diſgraces 
the collection of bocks it is now placed among : and had I remained 
longer in Warwickſhire than I ſhall, I would undoubtedly eraſe my 
name from the ſociety, that I might not any ways give encouragement 


0 ſuch a wol k being read, ; 
(Signed) M. NOBLE. 


bers 
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bers of the eſtabliſhment from the committee, was ſtuck 
up in the library. The author, ſuppoſed to be the ſaid 
Mr. Cooke, was called upon at a general meeting, held 
February 18, 1789, but not chuſing, though preſent, to 
ſubſtantiate his charge, it was conſidered as refuted, and 
the author pronounced an enemy to the proſperity of the 
library, and a diſturber of the peace. 


How far this diſturbance is to be aſcribed to the clergy 
as the principal fomentors, if not the ſole authors of it may 
be ſeen from the very candid ſpirit their proteſts diſcover 
as well as from its agreement with other parts of their 
conduct. Left the temper of any of my readers ſhould 
be diſcompoſed by ſuch inſtances of complicated mean- 
neſs and bigotry, it may not be amiſs to ſuggeſt, that they 
argue as much deficency in wiſdom, as they do in candour, 
and in the end promote the cauſe they were intended to 
injure. For example, M. Noble's ignorant criticiſm upon 
a book which probably he had never read, might be an 
inducement to ſome one to peruſe it, who otherwiſe would 
never have thought of it, and who in conſequence of 


reading it, might be ſo convinced of the cor ruption of 


the eſtabliſhment, as to become its foe. 


But to return. The Diſſenters far from ſuffering 
themſelves to be provoked into any thing like violence, at 
the inſtance of Mr. Curtis did not permit the reſolution 
above referred to, though carried by a majority of 49 
againſt 25, to be introduced into the public advertiſe- 
ment with the other proceedings of the meeting. In 
this inſtance it is obſervable on the one hand, that the 
oſtenſible reaſon of Mr. Curtis's deſire has been ſhewn by 
the ſubſequent conduct of his party, and indeed of him- 
ſelf, to have been nothing more than a mere pretence. 
And on the other hand, that what he ſtated as the 
ground of his opinion, and urged as a ſufficient argument 
for inducing the Diſſenters to comply with his wiſhes, 
was in fact the real motive of their conduct, is evi- 

dent 
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dent from the following copy of an account of their pro- 
ceedings on that oceaſion: 


A few days after the General Meeting above- men- 
tioned, Mr. Thomas Richards having informed ſome 
of his friends among the Diſſenters, that the Rev. Mr. 
Curtis had that forenoon intimated it to be his opinion, 
that if the Diſſenters would conſent that the vote of 
cenſure paſſed at the General Meeting of the ſubſcribers 
to the Library on Weaneſday, ſhould not be inſerted in 
the public prints, but in the books of the Library only, 
this meaſure would much contribute to prevent the con- 
tinuance of party flrife and contention.—A meeting of 
ſome of the principal Diſſenters has been convened, and 
they now concur in deputing Mr. Harry Hunt, Mr. 
Thomas Richards, and Mr. Ruſſell to wait upon Mr. 
Curtis, to aſſure him that they feel a pleaſure in having 
this opportunity to ſhew their readineſs to concur with 
him in his defire to promote peace and harmony; and 
freely conſent to withdraw the advertiſement of the vote 
of cenſure, truſting that it will have that happy effett.— 
This they think the more likely, as they are confident 
they are not the members of the eſtabliſhment in general 
who have miſrepreſented the conduct of the Diſſenters, 
but only a few perſons who are prejudiced and ill- 

informed. | 


J. Prieſtley William Hunt 
William Ruſſell Harry Hunt 
George Humphrys Samuel Ryland 
John Coates Thomas Richards 
Jobn Ryland John Lawrence 


Samuel Pemberton Jobn Keltle. 
Nothing 
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Nothing can be more artleſs than this declaration. 
Indeed nothing can more clearly mark the peaceful diſpo- 
fition and undeſigning views of the Diſſenters than the 
whole hiſtory of this buſineſs, in which the reader will 
diſcern thoſe artful means and thoſe low ſtratagems to have 
been uſed by their opponents, which are equally the diſ- 
dain of generous foes and of real friends, and which are 
at any time crowned with ſucceſs more on account of 
the unſuſpecting nature, of virtue that on account of any 
uncommon wiſdom inherent in the minds of thoſe who 


employ them. 


It is obvious to remark that in Birmingham an inſtitu- 
tion of this nature is peculiarly beneficial. A taſte for let- 
ters, and a deſire of improving the mind in uſeful or even in 
curious knowledge, is infinitely better than idle diſſipation, 
and boundleſs indulgence of the appetites and paſſions. 
Thoſe who poſſeſs the faculties of obſervation and diſ- 
cernment, will allow that in this place, a deſire of infor- 
mation and mental improvement unknown before, has diſ- 
covered itſelf in the riſing generation. And while it is 
acknowledged that on account of the conceit which ge- 
nerally accompanies the dawning of knowledge in un- 
enlightened minds—much may have been aſſumed, and 
even much intemperance of language employed; yet muſt 
it at the ſame time be allowed that the effects have 
already in general been good, and will anſwer purpoſes of 
increaſing utility in future.. 


In this point of view then, the Diſſenters by giving riſe | 
to ſuch an inſtitution, might claim the merit of having 
rendered their country a ſubſtantial ſervice. They might 
too, in return for their public ſpirit, and perpetual readineſs 
to ſacrifice their own particular views to the good of the 
whole, expect to have ſome little attention paid to their 
wiſhes, in the conduct of that which, without them, would 


have had no exiſtence. Yet even this little prerogative, if it 
may 
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may be ſtiled ſuch, they have been contented to wave; 
and have peaceably acquieſced in the diſadvantage of being 
virtually excluded from any ſhare in the management of 
the library, from the circumſtance of a conſiderable majo- 
rity of churchmen having for the laſt two or three years, 
been choſen upon the committee. 


The paragraphs of the Reply beginning with“ The 
Doctor having ſeen, &c.“ and ending with “ the affecta- 
tion of candour and chriſtian meekneſs,”” accuſe Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, by implication and infinuation, of every thing mean, 
little and deſpicable, as a man whoſe word is worthy of 
no credit. See Reply, p. 15, 16, 17. This is done, no 
doubt, with a view to render the truth ſuſpected of what 
the Doctor has ſaid, p. 8, 9, 10, of the Appeal, of his 
conduct reſpecting the interference of the Diſſenters in the 
choice of public officers. As though they had proved the 
falſehood of every thing ſaid on this buſineſs in the Ap- 
peal, they ſay, p. 17, „Dr. Prieſtley has advanced many 
things in his Appeal, which to us appear extraordinary; 
and what extremely encreaſes our difficulty is, that moſt 
of theſe extraordinary things are oftered with the ſimplicity 
and calmneſs of conſcious integrity.“ If any thing advanced 
by the Doctor does really appear extraordinary to the 
writers of the Reply, they are peculiarly unfortunate in 
grounding their defence on the circumſtance of their in- 
nocent wonder, which will not prove to the ſatisfaction 
of the public, any aſſertion of an honeſt man to be untrue. 
Indeed the true cauſe of that increaſe of difficulty of which 
they complain, is found in Reply, p. 16, where they have 
ſome how ſlipt into a confeſſion of the real truth, and tell 
us in plain Engliſh, © we are not in poſſeſſion of facts.” 
I cannot therefore ſee how they can controvert this part 
of the Doctor's Narrative to your ſatisfaction. But if you 
ſhould wiſh for any corroboration of the Doctor's word in 
this inſtance, there will be no difficulty in procuring the 

affidavits 
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affidavits of more thau two or three of as reſpectable wit- 
neſſes as any the town of Birmingham can furniſh, whoſe 
teſtimony cannot be doubted, as they were perſonally pre- 
ſent at the time the converfations took place which the 
Doctor refers to. 


The next point diſcuſſed in the Reply, is that which 
reſpects the affair of the 


TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. 


== 


It was hoped that theſe laws would have been expunged 
from the code by that ſpirit of liberality, which a few years 
ago appeared to pervade the public mind. Independent of 
this, there are reaſons which may well be conceived to en- 
gage the churchman to join in the petition of a Diſſenter to 
obtain the abrogation of decrees as diſgraceful to the one 
as they are oppreſſive to the other. 


Previous to the attempt, it might have been preſumed 
that every loyal ſubject would join in wiſhing the abolition 
of a law which affected the royal prerogative, and is there- 
fore unconſlitutional. 


It was ſuppoſed that no lover of his country would 
object to the repeal of an act, which would not allow the 
moſt virtuous and beſt qualified citizen to ſerve his country, 
while it permited the greateſt villains an eaſy opportunity 
of injuring it, by the improper diſcharge or wilful abuſe 
of offices of truſt and emolument. | 


It was ſuppoſed that every man of underſianding would 
have bluſhed to be found ſupporting a ſtatute, which in- 
volved in it the abſurdity of permitting a man to be a 

member 
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member of the ſenate, while it operated to the excluſion 


of perhaps the ſame individual from the office of a tide- 


walter. 


It might with reaſon have been expected, that all 
who aſſumed the chriſtian name, would have united as 
with one voice, in petitioning againſt any longer practiſing 
a violence, and exerting a power expreſsly forbad by their 
maſter. ; 


Leaſt of all was it apprehended that the clergy, who 
by their rubric are required to repel open evil livers from the 
table of the Lord, would have oppoſed all their influence to 
prevent the ſucceſs of a petition, which would have reſ- 
cued them from the compulſive obligation they are now 
under to admit communicants of no faith and of profligate 


manners. 


Inſtead of this, the clergy, like the workmen at Ephe- 
ſas, when they thought their craft in danger, ſtirred up 
the prejudices of the people, and oppoſed their activity and 


their influence to that tolerating diſpoſition, which would 


have inclined the laity to forget the diſtinctions of ſect, in 
favour of a body of their fellow-citizens, who, beſides the 
reſpect due to them as cultivators of order, peace, and in- 
duſtry, had a claim upon the gratitude of their country 
for having firſt relinquiſhed, and ever ſince patiently borne 
a diminution of their own particular rights, for the benefit 
of the whole community. 


In this ſervice of intolerance, none could well exceed in 
zeal or in exertion, ſome of the writers of the Reply. It 
is well known, that aſſiſted with the advice, and inſpired 
with the preſence of an amiable attorney, with enthuſiaſtic 
diligence, they traverſed the county to procure the names 
of gentlemen to an advertiſement calling a meeting of the 
county. 


In 
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In addition to this, the political claims of the Diſſen- 
ters were conſidered in the midſt of the ſolemnities of re- 
ligion, and, under the form of ſermons, inflammatory ſen- 
tences iſſued from the pulpit, which might have rouſed 
from their ſlumbers the ſympathetic aſhes of Sacheverell. 


The remembrance of the civil war was renewed; the 
bloody tragedy of Charles's martyrdom was painted to the 
imagination of the trembling people in the moſt vivid co- 
lours; and theſe events, in accents of horror, were entirely 
attributed to the Difſenters of that day, taking care at the 
ſame time to inſinuate that thoſe of the preſent day held 
principles equally dangerous and unconſtitutional, and only 
wanted power and opportunity to act the ſame part. 


Theſe exertions, like drugs of ſovereign potency, re- 
vived each dying prejudice, and cummunicated youthful 


vigour to the palſied form of Bigotry. 


The manner in which the Reply has condeſcended to 
vindicate the line of conduct obſerved by the clergy on 
this occaſion is peculiarly defective, and to the thinking 
mind muſt be quite unſatisfactory— calling a ſpirited re- 
monſtrance a © bold menace,” and writing a letter to the 
prime miniſter, & inſulting the whole Engliſh nation, in the 
perſon of one of its moſt. virtuous repreſentatives,” are among 
the little arts to which the weakneſs of their cauſe _ 


the writers of the Reply to reſort. 


Being forced to allow the general merits of the Diſſen- 
ters as a body, they have endeavoured to render them 


odious by perverſe miſrepreſentations of the principles and 
language of an unpopular individual, and round aſſer- 


tions that the whole body is governed by his particular 
maxims #, 


* The courtier-like ſpirit of Mr, Burn, recoils with every mark of 


apparent horror, and ſhrinks as though blaſphemy were uttered, when 
he 
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The only tenable ground they have choſen, the only 
plauſible argument they have advanced, is this—< The 
Diſſenters met together publicly, and we did no more; he 
then who accuſes us in this inſtance, charges the Diſſenters 
with equal guilt ; for our conduct was ſuggeſted by, and 
is ſimilar to theirs.” But are all actions alike, that are 
ſimilar in the external fact? If they are not, what is it that 
makes them to differ? is it not the motive which prompts 


them? is it not the end in view, which makes one action 


virtuous, and another vicious? which makes the perform- 
ance of the ſelf-ſame deed a duty or a crime? 


Before they compare their conduct with that of the 
Diſſenters, and found their apology for it upon imitation 
of them, let us conſider what was the end for which the 
meetings of the Diſſenters were called, and what the mo- 
tive by which the clergy were urged to what they are 
pleaſed to call a ſimilar proceeding. * 


he finds the miniſter ſtiled infidious, by a man who had proof of that 
miniſter's large profeſſions, and ſcanty performances; yet the uncom- 
mon delicacy of this gentleman, raiſes no ſcruples in his mind, while 
he repreſents Dr. Prieſtley as entertaining the moſt ſeditious and de- 
ſtructive deſigns, whether he writes in a warm ſtyle to the miniſter, 
or preaches in a temperate one to thoſe, who together with himſelf, are 
oppreſſed. Whether Mr. Burn, like ſome of the infatuated oretches 
who, miſtaught and miſled, thought they were ſerving the king by de- 
ſtroying the property, and abuſing the perſons of his ſubjects, actually 
believes that Dr. Prieſtley intends to uſurp the Britiſh throne, I cannot 
abſolutely prove, but it is ſurely the part of charity to believe ſo. 
Otherwile every impartial man muſt allow that no perſon of ſri in- 
tegrity could have written what is contained in p. 18—23 incluſive, 
of the Reply, where indeed the eye is not permitted to fe all that it 


vas intended the mind ſhould underſtand. This, however, in a moral 


point of view, makes no material alteration, 

Philoctetes did not ſpeak a word to Ulyſſes when he ſtamped on 
the place where the Ape Hercules —— yet his guilty 
foot wounded by the fall of one of the poiſoned arrows of that hero, 
was deemed a juſt puniſhment of violated faith. | 

Mr. Burn has not in ſo many words called Dr. Piieſtley a rebel 
and a traitor, but if he has given his readers ſufficient reaſon to believe 
him ſuch, he certainly ought firſt of all to have believed it himſelf, 

* It was prudent 1n the writers of the Reply, when they ſay in their 
24th page of this (tranſaction) upon the whole, we know of no 

clergyman 
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The Diſſenters met together for the purpoſe of exer- 
ciſing a right which every Engliſhman poſſeſſes, of peti- 
tioning parliament for releaſe from the diſgraceful and op- 


preſſive ſtrictures by which their natural rights were nar- 
rowed, and that by means of a law which was never de- 


ſigned to operate againſt them. 


clergyman who either is, or ought to be aſhamed.” I ſay it was 

rudent to qualify this ſentence with the words in Italics ſo as to make 
it the declaration of an opinion of their own, or of an abſolute fact, 
as ſhould be moſt convement in caſe its authenticity ſhould be called 
in queſtion. 

The words © no clergyman” in this paſſage appear not to be ex- 
tended in their meaning beyond the limits of Warwickſhire, It is 
an unpleaſant circumſtance in the ſituation of an inhabitant of this 
county not to be able to controvert an accuſation ſo very diſgraceful. 
I wiſh I could exonerate the clergy from a charge ſo much to their diſ- 
credit, But ſuch is the bad eminence the clergy of Warwickſhire have 
attained in bigotry, that I cannot hear of one who was aſhamed 
of ſupporting meaſures which tended to injure good citizens on ac- 
count of their religious belief. Not even Mr. Curtis, who was born 
a Diſſenter, nor Mr. Burn, who not long ago had to encounter that 
prieſtly ſcorn from his high church brethren which now he has aodpted 
and exerciſes, as naturally as if he had heen educated at Oxford, and 
had never preached in a Diſſenting meeting-houſe—can in this inſtance 
be brought as exceptions. 

Had the phraſe “ no clergyman” been intended to include all the 

 elergy of the church of England, known to the replicants, I ſhould 
have endeavoured to inform them better on this ſubject, by recom - 
mending to their peruſal, a pamphlet entitled, A Defence of Dr. Price, 
and the Reformers of England. Mr. Wy vill, its author, as a con- 
ſiſtent 1 and a good writer in the cauſe of liberty, has merit far 
beyond my praiſe. But it is a high gratification to turn from the 
narrow bigotry and unprovoked virulence of the Reply, to the candid, 
manly, and temperate ſentiments of this excellent clergyman. 

If any of thoſe who from their ſituation have had no opportunity, 
or from their education no defire of hearing any thing on the ſubject, 
but the inflammatory ſermons which ſome of the clergy are but too 
fond of delivering, or of ſeeing any thing but the equally inflammatory 
writings of thoſe who are alarmed leſt their emoluments ſhould be 

Joſt or diminiſhed, or make an oſtentatious diſplay of zeal for the 
eftabliſhed church, in order to obtain a higher rank in it—If any of 
theſe ſhould by chance, or from cui ioſity read this, I earneſtly requeſt 
them to peruſe with attention, and conſider with impartiality what is 
advanced by this gentleman—the following ſentiments are well worthy 
the regard of every one. 

In thele meaſures the Proteſtant Diſſenters concurred, with equal 
temper and moderation, and with ſignal unanimity throughout the king- 
dom. But if any man ſhould entertain a ſuſpicion, that under this cloak 


ef moderation they covered ſiniſter deſigns at that time, it is but * 
juſtice 
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They met to call upon their fellow citizens to join 
with them in requeſting leave to reſume privileges which 
they had relinquiſhed for the benefit of the whole nation, 
in a time of danger, now that every one muſt acknowledge 
that danger to be at an end. | 


juſtice to ſtate, that the ſuſpicion muſt be il|-founded, that it is contra- 
dicted by facts which prove their attachment to the true principles of 
the conſtitution, at that ſeaſon of great and general diſcontent, when 
any latent diſloyalty to the Prince, any ſecret wiſh to change the gene- 
ral frame of our government would have been diſcloſed by the heat and 
efferveſcence of the times. The reverſe of theſe diſpoſitions then was 
theirs; in every meeting, of which the Diſſenters compoſed a ma- 
jority, or any conſiderable part, it may be remarked with truth, that 
the language of their Petitions, and of their plans of aſſociation, 
ſtrongly expreſſed their adherence to the principles of our mixed go- 
vernment, by king, lords, and commons. TI ſhall particularly point 
out the petition of the county of Cambridge in 1780, that of the 
county of Kent in 1782, and the forms of affociation adopted about 
that time by the towns of Cambridge and Nottingham, as contaming 
evident proofs of this aſſertion. 

Thel: circumſtances appear ſufficiently to exculpate the Diſſenters 
from the charge of diſaffection at that juncture; and fince the preſer- 
vation of our conſtitutional liberties, and of the Brunſwick family 
on the rhrone, may be juſtly aſcribed in a great meaſure to their zeal 
and attachment, * Kone? Fe in times of public diſtreſs and dan- 
ger; any charge of diſaffection on that reſpectable body of men, now 
when public affairs are conducted with proſperity and with attention 
to the intereſts and opinions of the community, muſt appear highly im- 
probable; and if not eſtabliſhed by very clear aud deciſive proofs, 
ought to be rejected as a groundleſs and incredible accuſation, 

« And yet this injurious imputation, which on the late motion for 
a repeal of the Teſt laws was urged againſt the Diſſenters with un- 
common vehemence ſeems to have been lightly admitted as a charge 
indiſputably proved, though unſupported by any more ſolid ground of 
conviction than vague ſurmiſe and perſonal invective. By the Teſt 
Laws, the Diſſenters are ignominiouſly marked as men unfit to be 
truſted with any honourable or advantageous office, or a ſhare even in 
the government of a corporate town; they are forbidden to indulge the 
wiſh, which every good citizen mult naturally feel, to ſerve his conn 
in any civil or military poſt for which his attainments fit him; their 
capacities for public employment are doomed to lie uncultivated and 
uſeleſs; the avenues of honeſt ambition are barred againſt them, 
and the conditions on which alone they can be opened are more de- 
grading than the excluſion itſelf. Under this long proſcription, the 


patience of the Diſſenters was not wearied out; their affection to 


the Government, which, in this reſpect had treated them harſhly, was 


not alienated, For fifty years they acquieſced in ſilence under the diſ- 

grace and diſabilities of the Teft Laws. At laſt, obſerving the more 

liberal ſpirit of this age, and the tolerant diſpoſition which had been 
D diſplayed 
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But what was the object the clergy had in view when 
they ſummoned their laity to a public meeting? was it not 
moſt evidently to give circulation to a cry“ The church 
is in danger ?” Did not their reſolutions ſound the trum- 
pet of alarm through the kingdom ? Did they not detend 
by every art of ſophiſtry, by every appeal to prejudice, by 
every poſſible exhibition of remote and uncertain conſe- 
quence, a principle which makes every patriot bluſh for 
his country when he hears it mentioned. 


And will the clergy of Birmingham have the effron- 
tery to ſay that this was imitating the conduct of the 
Diſſenters? 


Did the Diſſenters meet to encourage oppreſſion, to 
prevent the worth of good citizens from being recognized? 
Did they meet to do all they could to excite prejudice 
againſt innocence, to furniſh bigotry with argument to 
make intolerance bold and fix the foot of oppreſſion ſtill 
faſter on the neck of deſert ? 


Had the object of the general convocation of Diſſen- 
ters, which. the clergy pretend gave them ſo much alarm, 
been to ſratch the mitre from the head of the metropo- 


diſplayed by Parliament in their recent conceſſions to the Roman Ca- 


tholics, and to their own miniſters, they were encouraged to renew their 


humble requeſts, that the Teſt Laws might be repealed. But when 
cheir complaints were heard once more, they were not couched in ſul- 
len or reproachful language; they were expreſſed with a reſpectſul de- 
ference to parliament, yet with that decent firmneſs which freedom and 
conſcious integrity will always inſpire. Nothing prior or ſubſequent 
to their defeat has indicated a ſpirit of mutinous diſaffection, or diſ- 
obedience to the laws. After repeated denials of that equality of 
civil rights, to which every unoffending citizen has a juſt claim, they 
have ceaſed to importune parliament; they have retired from the bar 
of the legiſlature with the dignity of injured but patient men, who 
have learned to bear legal ignominy without djedlion or unſeemly 
irritation ; who have reſolved to await the ſlow revolution of public 
opinion, and relying on the rectitude of their cauſe, and the increaſing 
influence of reaion alone, {till truſt that their countrymen will at lait 
grant them that juſtice which they have hitherto refuſed. 
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litan, to tear away the epiſcopal bench from the upper 
houſe, drag their couches of preferment from beneath the 
recumbent fide of each inferior dignitary, and abandon at 
once the numerous tribe of rectors, vicars, and curates, to 
poverty and famine, then the aſſembly of clergy and high- 
churchmen, met for the purpoſe of iſſuing ſentiments of 
tyrannical controul, under the ſpecious name of reſolu- 
tions, and the dictates of a corporation policy, under the 
ſtill more ſpecious pretence of ſecuring the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of the realm from innovations with which it was not 
even threatened, might have been excuſed by ſaying the 
Diſſenters have ſet us the example. 


This enquiry into the faR, is ſufficient to ſhew the fal- 
lacy of the only ſhadow of argument the writers of the 
Reply have advanced in vindication of their very illiberal 
conduct reſpecting the repeal of the corporation and teſt 
acts. | 


* Every diſintereſted perſon of underſtanding, will readily perceive 
and acknowledge that religious opinions have in fact very little, if any 
thing to do with political conduct. Neither virtue nor ability have any 
neceſſary connection with creeds and confeſſions of faith. Facts oblige 
us to acknowlege that an infidel may render a ſervice to the ſtate, which 
it ſhall not be in the power of an high-churchmar. to do, with all his 
zeal for the eſtaphiſhed religion of his country. And what kind of 
policy is that which ſhall permit a blundering ignoramus to bring de- 
ſtruction on the community, becauſe he worſhips God according to 
act of parliament, and withhold a man of talent and ſuperior virtue, 
from promoting its welfare, becauſe he happens to diſapprove of the 
articies of the national church. 

A teſt previous to a man's entrance upon any office of truſt, is alſo 
idle, becauſe it affords no additional ſecurity for his honeſty afterwards. 
The true and only rational teſt is ſubſequent to this. Neither can the 
222 nor fidelity of any one, for any office, be gathered, but 

rom the manner in which he acquits himſelf in its diſcharge after he 
has obtained it. 

Sentiments of this nature are forcibly expreſſed in the following act, 
for eſtabliſhing religious freedom, paſſed in the aſſembly, of Virginia in 
the beginning of the year 1786. 

Well aware that almighty God hath created the mind free; that 
all attempts to influence it by temporal puniſhment or burthens, or by 
civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocriſy, and are a 
departure from the plan of the holy author of our religion, who being 
lord of body and mind, yet 5 not to propagate it by coercions 

2 on 
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Having ſtated theſe particulars, which if the clergy can, 
I hope they will take the trouble of controverting; I ſhall 
leave the public to determine how far it will be juſt to 
aſcribe, «all the ignorance, violence, and guilt of this pro- 


ceeding to the clergy, and all the wiſdom, temperance, and 


innocence of it to the Diſſenters.“ 


on either ; that the impious preſumption of legiſlators and rulers, civil 
as well as eccleſiaſtical (who being themſelves but fallible and unin- 
ſpired men, have aſſumed dominion over the faith of others, ſetting u 

their own opinion and mode of thinking as alone true and infallible, 
and as ſuch endeavouring to oppoſe them on ochers) hath eſtabliſhed 
and maintained falſe religions over the greateſt part of the world, and 
through all time; that to compel a man to furniſh contributions of 
money for the propagation of — which he diſbelieves, is ſinful 
and tyrannical; that even the forcing a man to ſupport this or that 
teacher of his own religious perſuaſion, is depriving him of the comfort- 
able liberty of giving his contributions to the particular paſtor, whoſe 
morals he would make his pattern, and whoſe powers he feels moſt 
perſuaſive to righteouſneſs, and withdrawing from the miniſtry thoſe 
temporal rewards, which, proceeding from an approbation of their per- 
ſonal conduct, are an additional incitement to carneſt and unremitted 
labours for the inſtruction of mankind ; that our civil rights have no 
dependence on our religious opinions, more than on our opinions 
in ph ſic or geometry; that, therefore, the proſcribing any citizen as 
unworthy the public confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of 
being called to offices of truſt and emolument, unleſs he profeſs or re- 
nounce this er that religious opinion, is depriving him injuriouſly of 
thoſe privileges and advantages to which, in common with his fellow 
citizens, he has a natural right, and alſo to corrupt the principles of 
that very religion it is meant to encourage, by bribing, with a mono- 
poly of worldly honours and emoluments, thoſe who will externally 
conform to it; that though indeed thoſe are criminal who do not with- 
ſtand ſuch temptations, yet neither are thoſe innocent who lay them in 
their way; that to ſuffer the civil magiſtrate to intrude his powers into 
the field of opinion, and to reſtrain the profefſion or propagation of 
principles on ſuppoſition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, 


which at once deſtroys all religious liberty, becauſe he, being of courſe .- 


judge of that tendency, will make his opinions the rule of judgment, 
and approve or condemn the ſentiments of others, only as they ſhall 
agree with, or differ from his on; that it is time enough for the right- 
ful purpoſes of civil government, for its officers to interpoſe when prin- 
ciples break out in overt acts againſt peace and good order; and finally, 
that truth is great, and will prevail if left to herſelf ; is the proper and 
ſufficient antagoniſt to error; and can have nothing to fear from the 
conflict unleſs, by human interpoſition, diſarmed of her natural wea- 
pons, free argument and debate; error ceaſing to be dangerous, when 

it is permitted freely to contradict them. 
&« Be it, therefore, enacted by the general aſſembly, that no man 
ſhall be compelled to ſupport any religious worſhip, place, or miniſtry 
| whatſoever ; 
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The Reply ſays, p. 50, © that Dr. Prieſtley's aſſertions 
reſpecting the ſhutting up of the work-ſhops, has not the 
countenance even of one ſolitary example.” I warn Mr. 
Burn againſt his putting this, which I affirm to be a falſe 
aſſertion, into his next edition without conſulting me, be- 
cauſe I with as much as poſſible, to avoid mentioning 
names, ſince, however ſtrongly I may diſapprove of the 


conduct of the clerical authors of the Reply, yet I have 
no quarrel with the laity. 


Of the long ſtory to which the landlord of the Hotel 
has been induced to ſubſcribe his name, it is ſufficient to 
fay that the account it contains is far from being juſt. And 
if it were ever ſo true, the manner in which the writers of 
the Reply have treated Mr. Ruſſell, is unpardonably groſs 
and inſolent. But before I advance any thing farther on 
this head, I call upon the writers of the Reply to come 
forwards with ſome other proofs more ſubſtantial than the 
mere aſſertions of Mr. Dadley; in particular, let them 
prove that either Mr. Ruſſell or the company were in the 
ſtate of perturbation the Reply inſinuates, but dares not 
affirm. Let them prove, if they can, that the company 
retreated through the back door; for I maintain that the 
reverſe of this is the fact, unleſs they can prove that by the 


whatſoever; nor ſhall be forced, reſtrained, moleſted, or burthened in 
his body or goods, nor ſhall otherwiſe ſuffer on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; but that all men be free to profeſs, and by argu- 
ment to maintain, their opinion in matters of religion; and that 
the ſame ſhall in no wiſe diminiſh, enlarge, or affect their civil ca- 
pacities. 

And though we well know that this aſſembly, elected by the 
people for the ordinary purpoſes of legiſlation only, have no power to 
reſtrain the acts of ſucceeding aſſemblies, conſtituted with powers 
equal to our own; and that, therefore, to declare, this act irrevocable, 
would be of no effect in law; yet we are free to declare, and do de- 
clare, that the rights hereby aſſerted are natural rights of mankind ; 
and that if any act ſhall be hereafter paſſed to repeal the preſent, or to 
_— its operation, ſuch act will be an infringement of natural 
rights.“ 


company | 
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company we are only to underſtand two gentlemen that 
came from a diſtance, and went out at the back door as 
the readieſt way to their horſes. In proof of this, every 
individual of the company that dined may be appealed to, 
except the miſcreant who, it was ſaid at the time, was hired 
for the expreſs purpoſe of inſulting Dr. Prieſtley, had he 
dined there. | 


With his uſual accuracy, Mr. Burn talks of the dark- 
neſs of the night of the 14th of July, when it is very well 
known the day and night were remarkably clear, and the 
moon happened to be at the full. Nor can I think the 
clergy do any credit to themſelves, as men of veracity, 
when they ſay, p. 61, „we profeſs ourſelves happy in 
our ignorance of ſuch men as are in the habit of drinking 
damnation to the Diſſenters, and we expreſs our unfeigned 
deteſtation of their communications :** for then they muſt 
profeſs themſelves ignorant of one of our worthy ma- 
giſtrates, if not of both, and have written a book with 
a view to the vindication of a man whom they un- 
feignedly deteſt. | 


Mr. Burn has taken a great deal of pains to vindicate 
the clergy and magiſtrates of Birmingham, I will not 


If I were to hint that the clergy notwithſtanding the ſacredneſs of 
their order, and that unfeigned deteſtation they expreſs of the com- 
munications of thoſe who drink damnation to Diſſenters, might, if 
they were diſpoſed to make enquiry, find evidence that ſome ſuch 
toaſt has been given and drank by one if not more of their own body, 
the Rev. Replicants would cry out with Dogberry in the play, “ Doſt 
« thou not ſuſpe& our place? Doſt thou not ſuſpect our function? 
« We are wiſe fellows, and which is more we are officers, and which 
40 js more, as pretty pieces of fleſh as any in England.“ The chief 
buſineſs it is faid, and the higheſt praiſe of a teacher, is to render him- 
ſelf unneceſſary So far as any of the clergy of Birmingham thought 
it their province to inſtruct the people of that town in drinking toaſts 
ſo pious as the one juſt referred to, I believe any one acquainted with 
the place will allow that in this reſpe& farther inſtruction whether by 
precept or example, would be quite uſeleſs, 
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j trouble you with long quotations from the Reply in my 
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refutation of thoſe parts of it which relate to the conduct 
of the gentlemen juſt mentioned, as that would only in- 
creaſe the bulk without increaſing the value of the num- 
ber. I ſhall therefore only lay before you a few facts, and 
leave it with yourſelves to determine what weight the 
words, for they are nothing more, contained from p. 70 to 
79 incluſive, ought to carry with them. The facts re- 
ſpecting the conduct of the magiſtrates which will be given 
in connection with thoſe relating to the clergy, will en- 
able you to judge whether the Doctor's ſuſpicions, which 
have given ſo much offence to the minds of the writers of 
the Reply, be altogether without foundation, Mr. Burn 
in the courſe of his work, has made ſeveral attempts to 
defend and even to applaud the conduct of theſe gentle- 
men. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with confuting thoſe 
parts of the Reply which relate to the conduct of the clergy 
and magiſtrates in the town, till I am called upon to be 
more particular, by ſtating to you the following 


Facts, relative to the Conduct of the CLERGY and 
MacisrRATES of the Town of BIRMINGHAM. 


Doctor Prieſtley, Appeal p. 73, very juſtly argues that 
if the clergy of Birmingham were conſcious of innocence 
with reſpect to the facts committed by the rioters, and at 
the ſame time inwardly diſapproved of their outrages, it was 
neceſſary, in order to clear themſelves from all ſtain of 
guilt, that they ſhould expreſs, by ſome means or other, 
that diſapprobation, and recommend to their hearers the 
cultivation of peace and moderation. And ſtill farther, 
that if they had done ſomething to alleviate or remedy the 
injuries the Diſſenters had received, it would have re- 
dounded greatly to their honour. The clergy, aſſuming 
the tone of innocence, enquire, Reply p. 74, © what evi- 
dence Dr. Prieſtley has to produce that they have not 


done fo,” 
94 This 
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This queſtion will be anſwered to your fatisfaction, 
my countrymen, by a few others, which I call upon the 
clergy of Birmingham to anſwer in the negative if they 
can; if they cannot, there is a proverbial expreſſion import- 
ing, ſilence gives conſent. 


Will Mr. Curtis come forward and affirm there is no 
evidence that on the evening of Friday the 15th of July, 
I791, and the ſecond day of the riots; as the mob returned 
from the deſtruction of Mr. John Ryland's houſe, that a 
certain Reverend Divine harrangued them at the top of 
Temple Street, in words to the following import, We 
thank you, my brave fellows, for the zeal you have ſhewn 
in behalf of the church and of the king; you have now 
ſufficiently puniſhed your enemies, and we beg you will 
diſperſe and go peaceably about your buſineſs ? 


When Mr. Curtis ſhall compliment the public with 
a more full account of his adventures during the riots, 
will he take an opportunity of denying the poſſibility 
of bringing evidence to prove that the ſame Reverend 
Gentleman was ſeen in the midſt of the mob on the ſame 
I5th of July, oppoſite the Old Crown Inn, on horſe- 
back ; thar he ſtood up in his ſtirrups and gave ſeveral 
toaſts for the mob to drink, that he gave the following 
with peculiar energy and glee; „Here's that place of 
worſhip we frequent, my boys, in oppoſition to all others ?” 


The mob, after having broke the windows of the 
Hotel, proceeded to the New Meeting, to which they 
ſet fire as ſoon as they had demoliſhed the doors and 
windows. From thence they proceeded to the Old 
Meeting, which it was naturally expected they would 
ſerve exactly in the ſame manner. By the public ſpirit 
of a reſpectable member of the ſociety afſembling in 
that place, an effort was. made to procure the town 
engines, in order to prevent the fatal conſequences 
which might otherwiſe enſue, by ſetting fire to a building 

which 
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which was ſo ſurrounded with houſes, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to foretel where the miſchief might end. That 
gentleman was directed to the beadle of St. Martin's, as 
the perſon who had the care of the engines. To this 
beadle, whoſe name is Joſeph Neale, the gentleman went, 
accompanied by ſeveral others. After ſome knocking the 
beadle came, and was aſked to take out the fire engine, and 
bring it into Old Meeting-ſtreet, to be in readineſs if 
wanted, on account of the apprehenſions juſt ſtated. The 


reply of the beadle was, © I have not got the keys;” he 


was then aſked what was become of the keys, he anſwered, 
Mr. Brooke the clerk, has them.” In conſequence of 
this, the following queſtions were put to him. “ Are not 
you the perſon appointed by the town to take care of the 


engines, and to live in this houſe to be in readineſs to get 


them out, and go with them at a minute's notice, when- 
ever called for?” Mr. Joſeph Neale replied, “I was ordered 
to give them to Mr. Brooke.” Upon being aſked who 
ordered him, will the writers of the Reply be kind enough 
to tell me, or rather my fellow citizens and countrymen, 
why Mr. Joſeph Neale, the beadle, in the honeſty of his 
heart, anſwered to this queſtion, Mr. Curtis.“ 


The above-mentioned gentleman and his companions, 
then went to the houſe of S. Brooke, clerk of St. Martin's, 
in Moat-row; it then being between the hours of eleven 
and twelve o'clock. Mr. Brooke I am come for the fire 
engines,” ſaid he; S. B. in a very ſtern tone of voice, re- 
plied, « I cannot deliver them,” « why Mr. B.“ faid the 
gentleman, you cannot be inſenſible of what is going 
forward in the town; but I do not want the engines on 
account of the Meeting-houſes, for the New is by this 
time totally, and the Old in great part deſtroyed, but to 
ſerve the inhabitants, by preventing the flames from the 
Old Meeting-houſe, ſpreading farther, and communicating 
to the adjoining houſes, for in ſo confined a ſtreet, if ſpeedy 


aſſiſtance be not given, God only knows what will be the 
s conſequence.” 
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conſequence.” To this S. B. replied, with ſtill greater 


warmth, «I cannot deliver them.” Upon this the gentle- 
man faid, „I inſiſt upon having them.” The anſwer was, 


« I cannot deliver them without an order.” „It is very 
extraordinary,“ the gentleman faid, © that you cannot de- 
liver them without an order; the town may be half burnt 
down before that can be had; from whom muſt you have 
the order? S. B. anſwered, “from one of the church 
wardens.” Who are the wardens,” enquired the gentle- 
man. S. B. anſwered, Mr. Clarke of Paradiſe-ſtreet, and 
Mr, Hammerſley of Great-Charles-ſtreet,” “What,“ ſaid 
the gentleman, © muſt we then go near a mile for an order 
for the delivery of the engines before we can have them, 
while the flames are making ſuch progreſs ?” S. B. an- 
ſwered, «I cannot deliver them without an order.” “Have 
you then received orders not to deliver the engines without 
a note from one of the wardens ? 8B. anſwered, © yes 1 
have.” The perſon who put theſe queſtions to him, then 
ſaid, © take notice, Gentlemen, that Mr. Brooke ſays, he 
has been ordered not to deliyer the engines without a note 
from one of the wardens.” He and the reſt of the gen- 
tlemen then went immediately to Mr. Clarke's, who, they 
were informed by a ſervant girl, was not at home. They 
then went to Mr. Hammerſley, who expreſſed much ſur- 
prize at being told that S. B. had refuſed to deliver the 
engines without his or Mr. Clarke's order, and immedi- 
ately gave a note to the gentlemen for S. B. to deliver 
them. He then in company with ſome others returned to 
S. B's houſe, calling in their way upon Mr. Wallis, the 
conſtable, who, at their requeſt, readily accompanied them. 
When the gentleman was arrived a ſecond time, at the 
houſe of S. B. he faid, © when I called upon you about 
an hour ago for the engines, you would not deliver them 
without an order from one of the wardens, I have got an 
order, will you deliver them now?“ S. B. haſtily replied, 
« haye you got an order?” © Yes I have,” ſaid the gen- 
tleman, ſhewing it to S. B. „will you now deliver them, 
or 
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or will you not?“ S. B. looking at the note, and at the 
the ſame time ſtretching out his hand to take hold of it, 
(but the gentleman refuſed to part with it) faid « I 
will.” And then went into the houſe, as was ſuppoſed, 


to fetch the key, ſaying, “ if you mult, have them, 
you ſhall; but they will do you no good when you 


have got them.” He then went with the gentleman to 
the engine-houſe, and brought the engine into the ſtreet, 
when ſome perfons, who were near the ſpot, aſſiſted in 
conducting it towards the Old Meeting. Notwithſtanding 
all this, it has ſince appeared that they proceeded but a 
little way up Edzbaiſton-ſtreet, and then returned without 
making any uſe of the engine. The gentleman, at the 
time the engine was bringing up, was taken hold of by 
the collar, by a perſon unknown to him, who faid, “ for 


God's fake do not go any farther; you are known, your 
na'ine has been mentioned, and you will be knocked on 


the head if you ſtay.” To which he replied, I am not 


afraid, and ſince I have had ſo much trouble about the 
engine, I will fee it ſet off:“ and as ſoon as it began to 
move he returned home, which, to the beſt of his recol- 
lection, was between the hours of twelve and one o'clock. 


The ſurlineſs of Mr. Brooke, when applied to for 
the keys, his ſurprize at the gentleman's obtaining an 
order, his defire to get that order into his poſſeſſion, 


his reluctance in delivering them at laſt, I muſt leave the 


public to acount for, and likewiſe to diſcover the reaſon 
why the beadle, whoſe proper office it was to keep the 
keys of the engine-houſe, ſhould have received orders 
to give them to the clerk of St. Martin's juſt at that par- 
ticular criſis: and why the clerk was ordered by his rector 
not to give them up till he was forced to it by an order 
from the church wardens. | 


As the public are but little acquainted with me, and 
1 do not chuſe to mention any more names than are neceſ- 
| tiny: 
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fary: it may not be amiſs to corroborate this account, 
which, from the extraordinary nature of the facts related 
in it, will be thought very improbable from the voluntary 
teſtimony of a perſon, who, in this inſtance, cannot be ſuſ- 
pected; this is no leſs a perſon than Mr. Curtis himſelf, 
who has obligingly favoured the public with ſome of the 
above circumſtances in the following words. About 


three o'clock,” (obſerve the time) c on Friday morning, 


the 15th, a letter was ſent me by my clerk, S. Brooke, 
dated St. Martin's veſtry,” (obſerve the place) “ in which 
he informed me the meeting houſes were ſet on fire by a 
mob, and that he had obeyed the orders of the church 


wardens, in delivering up the keys of the engines.” See 


Reply, p. 87. 


Mr Curtis's account, ſo far as it goes, perfectly agrees 
with that juſt given. People do not uſually write letters 
at one o'clock in the morning, and much ſeldomer in the 
veſtry of a church. The natural concluſion you will draw 
from theſe two accounts is, that S. Brooke had received 
ſuch ſtrict orders from Mr. Curtis, that he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to diſpatch an exprels at the early hour of one or two 
in the morning; it could not be much ſooner, for it was be- 
tween twelve and one before he went to the engine-houſe, 
and it would take him ſome time to write the letter and to 
procure a man and horſe to carry it to Mr. Curtis at Soly- 
hull, a diſtance of abcut ſeven miles, to apologize for his 
conduct in delivering up the keys; for otherwiſe what has 
the rector of Solyhull to do with the engines belonging to 
the town of Birmingham. And why did the clerk ſtate that 
he had obeyed the orders of the church wardens, if he had 
not known that this was the only excuſe the rector would 
admit. How could Mr. Curtis have received this letter 
ſo early as three, unleſs an.expreſs had been ſent off on 
horſeback ſor that purpoſe? And why ſhould the infor- 
mation point particularly at the circumſtance of deliver- 
ing unt the keys? Had this letter been written to deſire Mr. 

Curtis's 
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Curtis's advice or aſſiſtance upon ſuch an emergeney, it 
would have worn a better appearance. But as it now 


ſtands, what Mr. Curtis has written, affords an additional 
proof to every impartial perſon, that the keys had by 
his own orders been taken out of the hands of the perſon 
whoſe proper office it was to keep them, and delivered into 
the hands of Mr. Curtis's clerk, with ſtrict orders to de- 
liver them to no one, till he was compelled to do it by 
an order from the church wardens. 


This ſame Mr. Curtis boaſts, as an inſtance of uncom- 
mon charity, that his houſe was open to one Diſſenter 
and his family during the time of the riots. But a doubt 
ariſes, if Mr. Curtis had been in the way when that Diſ⸗ 
ſenter arrived, whether he would have found ſanctuary fo 
long as he did, for Mr. Curtis cannot deny, that he was 
ſoon after Mr. Curtis came home, given to know that his 
room would be more agreeable than his company. 


What will not that man ſay, who boaſts of generoſity 
when he knows that an aged and reſpectable gentleman 
with whom he was well acquainted, was not ſuffered to 
remain within his walls in a time of danger. 


Similar to this is his aſſertion, p. 90, reſpecting the 
children of another family, whom he affirms to have been 
« /iterally cloathed by Mrs. Curtis.” Dr. Parr feems to 
think that Mr. Curtis 1s not profoundly ſkilled in the Greek 
tongue, I am ſure he is very ſuperficial in his knowledge 
of the Engliſh, otherwiſe he would not have applied the 
term & literally cloathed” to the lending the children of 
the moſt opulent man in the town, ſome neceſſary arti- 
cles of apparel, which, if I am not miſinformed, were 
returned without having been uſed. 


It would ſeem to have been a point much laboured 
by the writers of the Reply, to make the riots appear to 


the public to have been occaſioned, not by bigotry and 
malevolence, 
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malevolence, but by ſuſpicions of ſedition excited in the 
loyal minds of the populace by the licentious ſpeeches of 
the Diſſenters in general, and the writings of Dr. Prieſt- 
ley in particular, previous to thoſe horrid events which wlll 
for ever blacken the annals of ninety-one. 


The accuſations of this nature are, however, couched 
in very cautious terms. Theſe ſtabs at reputation are 
made in the dark. By not ſpecifying the perſons againſt 
whom theſe charges are brought, they have rendered the 
refutation of them difficult, and left themſelves a paſſage 
through which to eſcape. Thus, beneath the thick co- 
vering of the night, the black aſſaſſin deals miſchief around 
him, and concealed by the darkneſs, evades the the pur- 
ſuing, hand of the avenger of blood. 


Since Mr. Burn, in different parts of the Reply, has 


ſtated circumſtances to prove that the ſpeeches uttered by 
the Diſſenters previous to the riots, were in ſome meaſure 


the cauſe of them; he is now required to do that which 
he ought to have done at the firſt, that is, to prove them 
to have been ſpoken at all at the time, and in the manner 
he has alleged, and then point out to the public how this 
could poſſibly have produced the effects he attributes to 
them, even upon the ſuppoſition they were uttered, 


To be more particular, is Mr, Burn yet prepared to 
tell the world the name of that Diſſenter who told the 
church- warden when he called for his levy, «< You may 
take it for this time, but I think you will not have any 
more,” Reply p. 60. 


Mr. Burn ſtates that this church-warden was ſeverely 
- cenſured by the party who made the above ſpeech. If 
Mr. Burn would favour us witn the names of the indivi- 
duals concerned, which he tells us in italics, & are in our 
poſſeſſion; I have ſome reaſon to believe that I could 


prove the whole ſtory to be entirely falſe, 
When 
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When the gentleman, who had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect 
that he was the perſon thus covertly defamed, took an 
opportunity of ſeeing Mr. Burn, and requeſted him to 
mention the names of the parties, why did Mr. Burn bluſh, 
why did he heſitate, why did he at length ſtammer out 
the lame apology “I am not prepared to do it;“ or why 
did he publiſh to the world a circumſtance (I uſe his own 
words) that was ſtated to him in ſuch a ſtyle, that he 
did not know he could do it? Why did he heſitate and 
return no anſwer at all, when he was aſked whether or 
not, one of the names was Witton? and when, in conſe- 
quence of receiving no anſwer, the perſon who queſtioned 
him added, “ if the name was Witton, the caſe mentioned 
in the Reply was falſe,” why did he return the evaſive 
anſwer, „If ever the queſtion be again put to me as res 
ferring to Mr. Witton, I will fay it is falſe ?” 


In No. IV. of the Appendix, p. 112, of the Reply, Mr: 
Burn has introduced a converſation- piece. A gentleman, 
very generally reported. to have been one of the perſons 
alluded to, unconſcious of having uttered any fuch expreſ- 
fions as thoſe mentioned in the above reference, waited 
upon Mr. Burn on the morning of the 4th of May, 1792, 
to enquire whether this was actually the caſe, 


Why did Mr. Burn decline to ſay whethgr the conver- 
fation in queſtion referred to this gentleman ? and why 
would he not diſcover the name of his informer, and 
that too in a caſe which he prefaces with theſe words, 
« We received the following particulars ſigned by the 
gentleman who atteſts them, and who is ready, if neceſ- 


ſary, to give the names of the parties alluded to with the 


circumſtances of the converſation upon oath 9” 


It may not be improper to aſſure the public, that if the 
above-mentioned converſation, as publiſhed by Mr. Burn, 
| does 
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does refer to the gentleman who made the enquiry, 
it is an unjuſt and falſe repreſentation. That from no 


converſation in which that gentleman took part with any 


poſſible informer of Mr. Burn, could it, without the 
utmoſt perverſion, ever be inferred that he entertained any 
hoſtile diſpoſition towards the conſtitution or the king. 
He is, however, ready to acknowledge, that he avowed 
freely, and with pleaſure, his intention of joining in the 
celebration of the French revolution, but denies that he 
did ſo in the words imputed to him (as is reported) by 
Mr. Burn's informer. He alſo readily acknowledges, 
ſomething was ſaid by the perſon he takes to be Mr. 
Burn's informer, on the morning of the 14th of July, 
(not by way of friendly caution) but in a very inſulting 
arid thrzatening manner, concerning the informer's fore- 
ſight of the impending puniſhment. But he affirms that 
this part of the converſation, has likewiſe the misfortune 
to be falſely ſtated, —the notoriouſly virulent and tyrannical 
temper of the man, not ſuffering him to give any ſuch 
friendly hints as he has reported. And it was impoſſible 
to regard any thing he really did fay, any otherwiſe than 
as the empty bugbear of a little contemptible enemy of 
mankind, held out to gratify his own malevolent humour. 


But hes not Mr. Burn himſelf in his introduction to 


this converſation piece, made an unfortunate avowal of 
unfair dealing, when he tells us that the circumſtances 
are not given? For what purpoſe are the circumſtances 
withheld * | 


This gentleman relates a ſpeech of the man he ſup- 
poſes to be Mr. Burn's informer, with the circumſtances, 
which is a good ſpecimen of the diſpoſition generally en- 
tertained by the high church party. 


“About noon on the 14th of July, 1791, I paſſed 


this perſon in the ſtreet. He called loudly after me, So, 
| you 
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you are going to the Hotel I find?*—I replied, © I intend 
to go; —He then bawled out, I wiſh you were all 
blown up together.” I walked on without ſaying any 


thing more.” 


I agree with this gentleman that the converſation, 
even as related by Mr. Burn, does not ſerve his cauſe, and 
is not deſerving of any notice, any otherwiſe then as it 
furniſhes an amiable ſpecimen of that gentleman's great 
candour, impartiality, and ſtriQ attention to truth, 


Something ſooner than five o*clock in the morning of 
the 15th of July, the mob were within the houſe of Dr. 
Prieſtley, employed in demoliſhing the inſide of it, the 
greateſt part of the furniture having been previouſly de- 
ſtroyed. Is there no evidence, that a certain clergyman 
of the eſtabliſhed ſect, was ſeen walking, about fix o'clock, 
in Dr. Prieſtley's Laboratory, with ſeveral looſe papers in 
his hand, one of which appeared to have been folded up 
as a letter? Is there no evidence that the aforeſaid cler- 
gyman after reading the above-mentioned papers, atten- 
tively, rolled them up and put the papers in his pocket? 
And is there no reaſon to believe that thoſe papers be- 


longed to Dr. Prieſtley? Is it quite certain that nobody 
ſaw this ſame reverent gentlemen in the library within 


Dr. Prieſtley's houſe; did no eye obſerve him to ſelect and 
read in that*apartment letters and papers'? Is there no 
reaſon to believe that ſome, at leaſt, of theſe he took away 
with him? While this divine was in the garden at the 
front of the houſe, did no rioter with the familiarity of an 
acquaintance, offer him a book? And when he was in the 
back yard, did no unlucky intruder, ſee him collecting the 
papers or letters which had been thrown out of the library 
windows—reading them one after another, then folding 
them up and putting them into his pocket? If this can be 
elearly made out, to peeping Tom, and peeping Charles, 
may in due time be added, Peeping Andrey. 2 
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I ſhall now proceed to ſhew you, that when Dr. Prieſt- 
ley preferred the ſerious charge of manifeſt remiſſneſs upon 
the Magiſtrates of Birmingham, that poſſibly it might be 
founded on a knowledge of facts in their conduct, fully 
juſtifying the imputation. And that poſſibly no fear of 
deficiency in point of proof has prevented the ſufferers 
from procceding againſt them /egal/y, but the hope that 
government will enquire into the behaviour of thoſe 
worthy gentlemen who have the care of the police 
of Birmingham, and in whoſe behalf our reverend 
champion has ſo valiantly wielded his pen. See Reply, 


p- 81. 


Will this meek and wary Gentleman dare to tell you 
in a direct and manly form of expreſſion, there is no 
evidence, that, in the afternoon of the 15th of July, 1791, 
when the Magiſtrates were both together at the Swan Inn, 
in Bull-Street, for the purpoſe of adopting meaſures for 
the ſuppreſſion of the riots—during the time they were 
engaged in the adminiſttion of oaths to a number of per- 
ſons, who declared their determinations to uſe their beſt 
endeavours to reſtore the public peace,---will he have 
the boldneſs to affirm, no evidence can be produced, that, 
while this buſineſs was going forward, Captain Maxwell 
entered the room, got near one of the juſtices, and in- 
formed him that if it met with his approbation, he would 
in a very ſhort time engage to collect all the ſoldiers that 
were in town, would head them himſelf, and had no doubt 
of being able to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the public depreda- 
tions that were taking place? Is there no evidence that 
this juſtice of the peace turned from him with apparent 
ſtrong marks of diſapprobation in his countenance? Is 
there no evidence that a perſon who ſtood very near the 
juſtice, and was known to be acting in concert with him, 
obſerved to Captain Maxwell, „we have a plan we are 
executing, and we beg not to be interrupted ?” 


Will 
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ſt- Will Mr. Burn come forward and ſay there is no evi- 
on dence that when fifteen or ſixteen rioters with blue cock- 
be Ades in their hats, and armed with bludgeons, were met 
ly and aſked where they were going Is there no evidence 
of that they replied they were going to the Wood-Row, to 
'S burn Mr. Carpenter's Houſe according to orders from the 
at Juſtice. And when it was enquired of them, Why they 
ſe ſhould wiſh to burn the houſe of a good man? will Mr. 
” Burn or Mr. Madan be at the trouble to account for their 
d * replying to this, in theſe words, (He may be a good fort 
£ of a man for ought we know, but we have the juſtice's 


orders, and down it ſhall come? 


l a When a gentleman, an inhabitant of the place, came 

to Birmingham, and informed the magiſtrates that a party 

6 ' of rioters had come by orders received, as they ſaid, from 

the juſtices to burn his houſe down, and as he knew 

where to find theſe rioters, begged the favour of half 

a dozen light horſe to ſecure them---Is there no evidence 

that his requeſt was denied? And when he offered to 

take them without the aſſiſtance of the military, provided 

itt met their approbation---Can no evidence be produced 

that their approbation was not given? Is there no evi- 

dence that this juſtice of the peace inſtead of performing, 

with becoming ſeriouſneſs, his duty as a magiſtrate, —Is 

there no evidence of his aſking the gentleman who made 

this application, the inſulting queſtion, Do you know 

ever an honeſt Preſbyterian about the Lickey?” When 

this gentleman properly remarked, “I do not come here 

to talk about religion, but with a with to prove myſelf a 

good citizen, and think I am doing my duty by endeavour- 

ing to ſecure a ſet of lawleſs villains who are plundering che 

innocent inhabitants of the country---Is there no evidence 

f that he was again inſulted with the impertinent queſtions, 

- « Were you at the Hotel on the 14th of July, what toaſts 

? did you drink there, &c.” which theſe worthy and vigilant 

magiſtrates put to him, without giving him any farther 

a redreſs ? 

K E 2 Will 
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Will any of the writers of the Reply tell the world no 
evidence can be produced, that one of theſe worthy ma- 
giſtrates went to the houſe of Mr. Hawkes of the Grove, 
on Saturday, July 23, 1791, at ten o'clock at night, 
in company with Nicholas Bond, Eſq. in a chaiſe? Is 
there no evidence that the juſtice ſaid in a very peremp- 
tory tone, « Mr. Hawkes, we are come to demand a fight 
of the papers you have in your poſſeſſion belonging to 
Dr. Prieſtley :” with which Mr. Hawkes complied, ſaying, 
at the ſame time, (I ſuppoſe you know you are right in 
ſo doing? Is there no evidence that the ſaid juſtice of 
the peace aſked Mr. Hawkes, what he had ſeen of them, 
and if there was not ſomething reſpecting government, 
commerce, &c.? Is there no evidence that Nicholas Bond, 
Eſq. ſaid, „e will not take any of theſe papers away, 
but as to-morrow is Sunday, and it will hinder your buſi- 
neſs, I ſhould be glad if you would put them together, 
and bring them to the Swan Inn, High-ftreet, in the 
morning; we want them for the ſatisfaction of Mr. Cham- 
berlain?“ After Mr. Hawkes had agreed to this, let the 
well-informed Mr. Burn tell you what was the reaſon, 
why Tart, the thief-taker, was ſent the next morning to 
tell Mr. Hawkes he muſt not bring the papers ? 


Will the writers of the Reply come forward in a 


body, and tell the public, there is no evidence that on the 


evening of the 14th of July, 1791, the magiſtrates of Bir- 
mingham were ſeen to ſtop near the Quaker's Meeting, 
in conſequence of being overtaken by a number of diſor- 
derly and noiſy people? That in conſequence of ſome 
queſtion put to the juſtices by theſe riotous perſons, the 
juſtices ſaid in reply: Ay, go and pull the Meeting 
down, and we'll protect you.” 


Is there no evidence that there was a profound ſilence 
obſerved during the time the rioters waited for an anſwer, 
ſo that every attentive perſon on the ſpot at that time, 


can be poſitive as to the words? Is there no evidence that 
inſtantly 
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inſtantly upon the juſtices having ſpoken the above words, 
there was a general cry among the mob, “To the New 
Meeting, and we ſhall be protected ;” that a great multi- 
tude of people then went to the New Meeting, while the 
juſtices went the contrary way towards Snow-hill, and one 
of them being much intoxicated, was attended home by 
the ſervant of a White- ſmith? 


Will the authors of the Reply ſay there is no evidence, 
that on the dreadful evening of the 14th of July, 1791, a 
reverend gentleman who acts in the double capacity of a 
miniſter and magiſtrate, idled away a quarter of an hour 
(an important ſpace of time at ſuch a criſis) on the ſteps 
of the Hotel in Temple-row e Or that when the mob 
attempted to enter the Hotel, this reverend doctor did not 
familiarly inform them “ they are gone;” and in ſuch a 
manner as evidently to mean the gentlemen who had dined 
there? Or when ſome of the mob who had gore into the 
Hotel to ſearch for the perſons who had celebrated the 
revolution, came out again, will Mr. Burn fay there is no 
evidence that the reverend magiſtrate huzzaed with them, 
but never in all that time made the ſmalleſt attempt to 
check them ? 


Is there no evidence that this ſame reverend gentle- 
man, then in company with his brother in office, was ſeen 
between the hours of ſeven and eight o'clock on the 14th 
of July, 1791, in the middle of a mob collected between 
the church-yard of St. Philip's and Bull-ſtreet ? Is there 
no evidence that theſe gentlemen in the act of paſſing from 
the Hotel towards Bull-ſtreet, ſurrounded by the mob, 
when they were oppoſite the Swan door in Temple-row, 
encouraged the mob by bowing and nodding to them? 
Though the geſtures of one of them, on account of his 
ſtature, were not in this inſtance ſo viſible as thoſe of his 
reverend brother. Yet will Mr. Burn and his virtuous 
coadjutors, who are ſo entirely ignorant * of what indivi- 

E 3 « duals 
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« duals, calling themſelves churchmen, may have ſaid in 
« their hours of debauchery and intemperance#,” dare to 
tell us, no evidence can be produced, that the reverend 
magiſtrate exhibited the moſt unequivocal external ſigns 
of being intoxicated with liquor ? 


Will they tell you there is no evidence, that when a 
gentleman, whoſe houſe was in danger from the rioters, 
went for aſſiſtance to the juſtices on the 18th of July, 
1791, thoſe juſtices intead of ſeriouſſy attending to his re- 
queſt, began to queſtion him about things quite foreign 
to the purpoſe, as whether he was at the Hotel on the 
14th of July, what toaſts he drank, &c.? And when in 


anſwer to this laſt queition, among ſeveral others, he men- 


tioned the King as one, the Juſtices faid, We do not be- 
lieve it—when he ſtill perſiſted in affirming the King to 
have been one of the toaſts, and upon their requiſition 
conſented to ſwear it, is there no evidence that this reve- 
rend magiſtrate offered him a Bible for that purpoſe, but 
finding the gentleman perfectly willing to take his oath in 
confirmation of what he ſaid, is there no evidence that 
che Doctor's heart failed him, that he ſuddenly changed 
his mind, and put the book down ? If there 1s, the public 
will not only think that the worthy magiſtrates of Bir- 
mingham, have capacities admirably adapted to their ſitua- 
tion, and a mode of giving redreſs and affording protec- 
tion ſuperior in excellence to that which the generality of 
mankind would think proper on an occaſion ſo very alarm- 
ing, but will perhaps be led into a notion that ſuch an 
affidavit would not have anſwered their purpoſe. 


Will the writers of the Reply affirm there is no evi- 
dence that this ſame reverend perſonage was preſent at the 
gates, if not within the court-yard, of Mr. John Ryland, 
at a time when a ſingle man drove with his own unaſſiſted 
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arm, all the rioters out of the houſe of Mr. Ryland, with- 
out making any effort to diſperſe the mob? And is there 
no evidence that Mr. John Ryland's houſe might at that 
very inſtant have been ſaved, provided the magiſtrates had 
been diſpoſed to act in good earneſt? Inſtead of the mob 
being diſcouraged, or awed by the preſence of this reverend 
divine and his brother in office, Is there no evidence that 
they were not inſpired and rendered more active in their 


riotous proceedings? 


Many of you, my countrymen, have no doubt, heard 
the conduct of the magiſtrates of Birmingham commended 
in a high and triumphant ſtrain of panegyric. There 
have not been wanting people ignorant or infatuated 
enough to enumerate with laviſh praiſe the effects of the 
wiſdom they exerciſed in the formation of their plans, of 
their uncommon vigilance, inceſſant labour, and pitiable 
fatigue in executing them. It might have been expected, 
however, that the writers of the Reply would have exer- 
eiſed a little more of that cautious prudence, of which it 
mult be allowed every page of their pamphlet exhibits a 
ſhare ſo great as to tempt one to infer a defect in that ar- 
ticle, which on ſuch an occaſion would have ſtood them in 
ſtead when their ingenuity failed them——and not have 
added to the curioſity which ſuch extravagant eulogies ex- 
Cite, to inſpect more cloſely the conduct, talents, and cha- 
raters of thoſe on whom they are profuſely beſtowed. 
The public will, I truſt, be convinced that inſtead of puſh- 
ing theſe gentlemen forward into the ſtrongeft light, and 
aſſigning them a place ſo very conſpicuous, it would have 
been wiſe to have thrown them into the back ground, and 
as much into the dark ſhades of the piece as poſſible. 


In fine, my Countrymen, with reſpect to the magiſ- 
trates, I have reaſons quite ſatisfactory for thinking, they 
neither wiſhed nor attempted to diſperſe the mob when 
firſt collected before the door of the Hotel. So notoriou 
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is this fact, that I cannot ſuppoſe either of them would, in 
the hour of temperance, ſeriouſly deny it. Nay, I will 
not exhibit them as characters ſo utterly deſtitute of all 
regard to truth as to affirm them capable of declaring, they 
did not by their words and actions encourage it at the 
outſet. What Mr. Burn in the heat of his zeal to vindi- 
cate the men he loves, affirms for them, is one thing, 
what they, when properly brought to the teſt, will affirm 
themſelves with reipect to this affair, is another, 


I confeſs it would to me afford a high gratification, to 
have the experiment made. I ſhould be delighted with 
an opportunity of hearing what Mr. Carles, with a ſpirit 
ſolemnized by the preſence and forms of a court of 
judicature, inſtead of being elevated with the inſpiring 
draughts of Bacchus, would fay to a man, who having 
heard him drop the expreſſions ſhould aſk him, Whether, 
when he was at the door of the Hotel at the time when 
the mob firſt aſſembled there on the evening of the 14th 
of July, he did not addreſs them in expreſſions ſimilar to 
the following, „The gentlemen who dined are all gone— 
« ont hurt Dadley, he is an honeſt little fellow, who 
ce gets his bread by making public dinners; but I am as 
true a man for church and king as the beſt of you;” and 
whether he did not upon this, immediately take off his hat, 
and huzza with the rioters, © Church and King for ever?“ 


It would give me pleaſure to hear what Dr. Spencer, 
in a ſimilar fituation to that in which for argument's ſake, 
I took the liberty of ſuppoſing his brother in office—— 
would ſay, if he were narrowly queſtioned, Whether, when 
he came to Dr. Prieſtley's houſe on Friday morning, 
and found the acting conſtable of Deritend, and the 
man of all others the moſt fit to be employed in ſecuring 
offenders, exerting himſelf to put a ſtop to the violent 
proceedings of the rioters, Whether Dr. Spencer would 
ſeriouſly affirm and ſay, (I applauded him for his fidelity 
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« and boldneſs; I encouraged him in his endeavours to 
« ſuppreſs the riot, and ordered him to apprehend any of 
tt the mob collected there, and all of them if he could.“ 
Or on the other hand, would Dr. Spencer in ſuch circum- 
ſtances deny, that he reprimanded him for being there by 
the angry tone in which, upon finding the conſtable fo 
properly employed, he pronounced the following queſ- 
tion, hat brings you here?” 


Or, if upon being applauded by their panegyrical vo- 
lunteer, the Rev. Mr. Burn, for their unexampled vigi- 
lance and perpetual reſidence on the ſpot—their valiant 
occupation at ail times of the poſt of greateſt danger, they 
ſhould be queſtioned by the gentleman who had to go 
ſeveral miles to call them up, where, and when, and with 
what difficulty, he rouſed them from their icon-ſlam- 
bers? it might prevent them from being corrupted by 
too much praiſe *. 


I ſhall conclude this ſection with aſking, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Grey, when ſupporting the motion of Mr. 
W hitbread to inſtitute an enquiry into the conduct of 
theſe worthy gentlemen, How have the rioters been pu- 
niſhed? of many thouſands, twenty have been appre- 
hended, five convicted, and three executed. Theſe were 
the victims among the deluded inftruments, while the 


*The reverend writers of the Reply will perhaps be more mode- 


rate in the praiſes they ſhall hereafter beſtow upon the aſtoniſhing 
watchfulneſs, anxiety and activity for the public good, which they 
would appear to have thought ſo conſpicuous in the conduct of the 
Birmingham juſtices throughout the whole of chis buſineſs, when they 
ſhall be informed that the very ſame magiſtrates, whoſe fatigue Mr. 
Curtis ſo pathetically mentions in the courſe of that agreeable account 
with which he has favoured the public, of his dreſſing, ordering his 
own cairiage, treating a gentleman with a ride in it, then ordering his 
ſaddle-hoaſe, and then his ſervant, and then of his being waited on by 
Mr. Taylor—I fay, when they ſhall be informed of what they ought 
not to have been ignorant, namely, that Dr. S. and Mr. C. the juſ- 
tices, after the exceſſive labour they had undergone in walking to and 
fro among the mob on the night of the 14th of July, t791, on the 
morning of Friday the z 5th, about one o'clock, quietly rgtired each » 
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authors are ſuffered to eſcape. If the affidavits are true, 
the magi/trates are the authors and for the honour, the 
Juſtice, and the peace of the country, ought to be called to a 
rigorous account *.“ 


The writers of the Reply deſpairing to find any other 
eulogiſts, have undertaken the difficult taſk of praiſing 
themſelves. How far they are entitled to thoſe eulogies 
they have beſtowed upon themſelves, ! ſhall leave the pub- 
lie to judge from what I have already related, and from 
a circumſtance or two, which yet remain to be noticed. 


Will Mr. Curtis come forward and tell the public, 
that I have no evidence to prove, that one of their own 
body, in the evening of the ſecond day of the riots, did 
not join the mob as they returned from the deſtruction of 
Mr. Ryland's houſe, and harangue them at the end of one 
of the public ſtreets in words of the following import, 
« We thank you, my brave fellows, for the zeal you have 
& hhewn for the church and the king, you have now ſufficiently 
« puniſhed your enemies, and we beg you will diſperſe and go 
ce peaceably about your buſineſs?” And will he therefore 
argue that this is not a proper ſpecimen of their conduct 
during the riots ? 


Will Mr. Curtis tell us that the effect produced by 
ſuch a mode of behaviour towards the mob juſtified a per- 
ſeverance in it? Will he tell me I can produce no evi- 


| dence, that when a certain clergyman came up to the 


his reſpective country ſeat (whether on ſaddle-horſes or in their own 


carriages, I ſhall leave Mr. Curtis to determine) and left the mob to 
diſpoſe of the town as it thought proper. 

If they doubt of this, let the replicants aſk the magiſtrates, Whe- 
ther they themſelves are of opinion that I can produce no evidence of 
their being called out of their beds, at their own houſes in the country, 
about three o'clock on Friday morning, July 15, 1791. 


Parliamentary Chronicle, vol. v. p. 861. ; 
rioters 
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rioters aſſembled before the houſe of one of the ſufferers, 
paſſed into the midſt of them, took off his hat, and huz- 
zaed, „Church and King,” —that the mon who before 
ſeemed irreſolute and inclined to depart, upon being told 
by one of their leaders, & that is our ſignal,” (meaning the 
ſhouts and twirling-hat of the divine) immediately re- 


turned to the charge, and began the attack ? 


Will Mr. Curtis come forward and tell us there is no 
evidence, that the ſame individual ſervant of the Prince of 
Peace, who was ſo gentle and meek in his treatment of 
the mob, on the firſt 5unday after the riots had ſubſided, 


' preached a ſermon fo inflammatory, as to occaſion ſeveral 


very reſpectable members of his own congregation to 
cenſure its violence; and one of them to obſerve, that 
« though he went to worſhip with fuch diſpoſitions as 
« chriſtianity requires in its profeſſors, had he in conſe- 
&« quence of the diſcourſe determined to act upon the prin- 
« ciples recommended in it, he ſhould have come away a 


« rufhan” And would he have me adduce this as an 


acknowledgment of his having adopted a leſs bigotted 
ſpirit after having ſeen to what terrible exceſſes that ſpirit 
led? | 


Smooth expreſſions are made uſe of in the Reply to 
ſooth the Diſſenters, and attempts are made to flatter 
them, yet the maſk ſometimes ſlips afide, and we diſcover, 
in ſpite of their utmoſt care, the harſh features of the ſame 
unrelenting bigotry *. 


With how much propriety might Diſſenters addreſs many of their 
high-church ſeeming friends, in the language of the poct. and exclaim, 


O diflembling courteſy ! How fine theſe tyrants 


Can tickle where they wound ! Shakeſpeare. 
Or in the beautiful but more diffuſe manner of the elegant Metaſtaſio, 
— Io giurerei 


Che fra' pochi non ſei tenaci ancora 
Dell antica oneſta. Quando biſogna, 
Saprai ſereno in volto 


Vezzeggiare 
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The only thing like ſhame that I have been able to 
diſcover in the conduct of the clergy of Birmingham, took 
place about a fortnight ſince. Mr. Young, whom I have 
always conſidered as one of the moſt candid of the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, was ſo confounded at being afked to accompany 
Mr. Scholefield to a funeral, that, after heſitating a 
moment or two, he ſaid, “the clergy of Birmingham 
“ have come to a general agreement not to ride or walk 
« with Diſſenting miniſters to funerals again.” —W hich 
anſwer, with Mr. Young's leave, I thus paraphraſe, — 
« Je are ſo much aſhamed of the part we have atted, that 
ct we dare not lack a D:ſſenting miniſter in the face, and as 
« we are not likely to meet with them any where except ah 


« funerals, we have come to a reſolution of never meeting 
K them again, even on occaſions of that nature 


Vezzeggiare un nemico : accio vi cada, 
Aprirgh innanzi il precipizio, e poi 
Piangerne la caduta: offrirti a tutti, 
E non eſſer che tuo: di falſe Jodi 
Veſtir le accuſe, ed aggravar le colpe 
Nel farne la difeſa: ognor dal trono 

I buoni allontanar : d' ogni caſtigo 
Laſciar I odio allo ſcettro, e d' ogni dono 
II merito uſurpar: tener naſcoſto 
Sotto un zelo apparente un empio fine; 
Ne fabbricar che ſu I altrui ruine. 

* From ſuch truly enlightened and liberal behaviour of the clergy of 
Birmingham, it doubtleſs ariſes, that thoſe who belong to their reſpec- 
tive flocks, and look up to them for example, entertain ſuch falſe ideas 
of Diffenters, and exhibit ſo much bitterneſs againſt them in their 
words and actions. To ſuch of the high church party as are con- 
ſcious of deriving their diſlike to their fellow citizens from no other 
ſource, I recommend the ſtudy of the following definitions. 

«© PDIiss ENT ERS are proteſtants differenced from each other by dif- 
ferent modes of worſhip, and forms of diſcipline ; but generally con- 
curring in aſſerting the ſupremacy of their Lord and maſter Chriſt, in 
religious concerns, in oppoſition to the claims of fallible men.” To 
which may be added—They contribute as much to the expences of an 
eſtabliſhed religion, the ſervice of which they cannot in conſcience 
attend, as thoſe who are its profeſſed believers, while at the ſame time, 
they defray out of their own purſes every expence incurred by that 
mode of worſhip they chuſe to adopt. 

„ THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND-MAN, is a ſectariſt, partly papiſt, 
partly proteſtant. He is a proteſtant becauſe he aſſerts the ſufficiency 


of the ſcriptures, He is a papiſt becauſe he in the ſame breath, re- 
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Upon the whole, we cannot believe that any man or 
body of men, will praiſe voluntarily and with ardour 
what they do not approve. The writers of the Reply 
have certainly done this with reſpect to the magiſtrates of 
Birmingham, from this circumſtance alone you will juſtly 
conclude, that whatever conduct thoſe magiſtrates ob- 
ſerved, whatever ſpirit actuated them, the ſame ſpirit was 
cheriſhed, and allowing for difference in ſituation, the 
ſame candour was obſerved by thoſe of the clergy who 
contributed to the formation of the Reply. Their uſual 
diſcretion has in this inſtance forſook them, and not con- 
tented with filent approbation and indirect encourage- 
ment, they have ſhameleſsly come forward, and loudly ap- 
plauded what nothing can excuſe. 


That the men whoſe blindneſs led them to publiſh 
ſermons which would ſtamp the infamy of intolerance on 
more reſpectable names than thoſe of Croft and Madan, 
ſhould diſclaim bigotry, is not more wonderful than that 
they ſhould think the beſt way of quelling a mob was to 
bow to them, give them toalts, drink with them, huzza 
with them, and addreſs them by the endearing appellation 
« of friends and fellow-churchmen.” Ot this laſt meaſure 
they have ſet up a defence; the futility of which will ap- 
pear to every reader, who ſhall obſerve that what it is 
principally grounded upon, is the circumſtance of their 
having conſulted three reſpectable Diſſenters, who it ſeems 


uires aſſent to certain additions to thoſe ſcriptures, He is a prote- 
ſtant, becauſe he has ſeparated from the church of Rome upon the plea 
of the right of private judgment. He is a papiſt, becauſe he refuſes 
the ſame liberty of ſeparation to his brethren. He is a proteſtant, be- 
cauſe he maintains the unrighteouſneſs of perſecutwn, when he is him- 
ſelf the ſufferer. He is a papiſt, becauſe when opportunity offers he has 
always ſhewn himſelf a perſecutor in his turn. The church of Eng- 

land clergyman alſo is a papitt, becauſe in his liturgy is found 
Athanaſian creed. He is a proteitant, becauſe though 1njoined by tem- 
ral and ſpiritual authority to recite it monthly, he hardly ever reads 
it. He is a papiſt, becauſe he ſubſcribes to the thirty-nine articles ; 

and he is a proteltant becauſe he does not believe them.“ 

Every Man his own Prief', No 1 5, Jebb. 
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conſented to their doing that rather than nothing; A per- 
ſon not intereſted in the buſineſs, might wonder at their 
effrontery in conſulting the perſons their negligence had ſo 
much injured, when the minds of thoſe perſons muſt have 
been in a ſtate of confuſion and alarm; but this 1s nothing 
to the meanneſs of throwing the odium which aroſe from 
the feebleneſs and folly of the meaſure upon perſons ſo 
ſituated. But thoſe who are too proud to confeſs an error, 
are generally baſe enough to caſt the blame of it, how- 
ever juſt, upon aay the moſt innocent, rather than acqui- 
eſce in it themſelves. And after all, when was this done, 
at what period of the riots was this meaſure adopted ? It 
was not tei the Saturday morning the third day of the 
riots, when the Diſſenters had comparatively little to loſe, 
and churchmen began to think themſelves in danger, that 
this method was contrived. How happened it that it 
was not thought of on Thurſday evening, Friday morn- 
ing, or Friday night? All the good deeds of the clergy 
and magiſtrates towards the Diſſenters have the misfor- 
tune to bear date after the miſchief, and lie open to the 
ſuſpicion of being prompted by ſelf-love. 


It appears to have been the wiſh of the high church 
party to impreſs the public mind with the idea that the 
tumult, rapine, and conflagration of ninety-one, was only 
the ſudden and improper expreſſion of the juſt indignation 
of an inſulted people, againſt a ſet of perſons of a particu- 
lar deſcription of religious opinion, on account of the hoſ- 
tility thoſe perſons cheriſhed againſt the church, and the 
preſent conſtitution as conſiſting of king, lords, and com- 


mons. 


It is therefore incumbent on me to put the public in 
poſſeſſion of ſome facts and circumſtances which will not 
permit us to believe thoſe depredations unpremeditatęd. 
The diſturbances in Birmingham did not originate in the 


ill-treatment of thoſe who fomented them. It was not a 
ſudden 
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' ſudden efferveſcence of popular fury, nor the mad and 
momentary impulſe of intoxication. The mind was ex- 
cavated by degrees, the combuſtible materials were gra- 
dually ſupplied, the exploſion was inſtantantaneous and un- 
foreſeen by thoſe only whom eool malice had marked out 


as the devoted victims of its vengeance. 


Will thoſe who have ſtepped forward to tell the na- 
tion that whatever was done to excite the fury of the rab- 
ble was done by Diſſenters, and that high churchmen 
both before, during, and after the riots, ſpoke no word, 
performed no action, that was not of a tendency entirely 
pacific? Will they come forward and deny that on the 
two days immediately preceding the 14th of July, many 
virulent threats were uttered by the high church party? 
That ſome thouſand printed copies of a letter ſigned, 
4 Tatham,” pretended to be originally ſent from Oxford, 
were by the party diſtributed gratis ? That many were left 
in the public houſes of Birmingham, and produced the 
effect which might naturally be looked for from its circu- 
lation at that particular criſis? 


Is there no evidence that perſons were ſtationed at the 
door of the Hotel to endeavour to irritate by perſonal in- 
ſults, the gentlemen who went to the dinner? Is there no 
evidence that the plan ſeemed to be diſconcerted, by the 
mob finding the company gone when they firſt began to. 
indulge themſelves in violence? 


Were not the men who firſt broke into the New 
Meeting, obſerved to proceed immediately to work, in 


perfect ſilence, and with all the regularity of perſons em- 
ployed for the purpoſe ? 


Is it not well known that the rioters were provided 
with a liſt of the buildings which were to be demoliſhed, 
ſet down in regular order, and thoſe which were deyoted 

| to 
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the flames diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which were only to 
be diſmantled ? | 


Is it not notorious that perſons went before the mob 
and marked the houſes which were to be their prey? Can 
it not be proved that ſome perſons being oblerved writing 
upon a building at a diſtance from Birmingham, and the 
mob not coming ſo ſoon as was expe ted after the de- 
parture of thoſe perſons who, immediately rode off; the 
people who had obſerved what they were doing, had the 
curioſity to go up to the building, and ſeeing it chalked 
on every ſide with, © ts be burnt to a/hes,” or words of 
ſimilar import, waſhed them out? Is there no evidence 
that when the mob came up they walked round the build- 
ing exclaiming © this ſhould be the houſe,” &c. but not 
being able to diſcover the marks, departed with execra- 
tions, leaving the building untouched? Why were not 
the accuſtomed means of quelling a riot made uſe of 
at the firſt? How is it to be accounted for that the riot 
act was never read in any period of the buſineſs? Thoſe 
whoſe office made this eaſy precaution their duty, cannot 
in this inſtance plead forgetfulneſs; they muſt know they 
were reminded by repeated importunities?* Why did not 
the magiſtrates exert their authority at the door of the 
Hotel, and inſiſt upon the immediate diſperſion of the 
comparatively few then aſſembled, at a time when a few 
refolute words would have diſperſed them ? Why did they 
addreſs them in a ſtyle of ſo curious a nature, as to make 
the mob believe that whatever the magiſtrates might 
ſay in words they meant in act to authorize and protect 
them. 


FT he precaution of reading the riot act, which moſt unpardonably 
was xof taken to protect your houſes of worſhip and your dwelling 
houſes, has been taken very ſeaſonably for the protection of Brothel- 
houſes. The military force, which in conſequence of proper informa- 
tion given in proper time to proper perſons, ought to have been on the 
ſpot to prevent the riets in July, 1791, fortunately was at hand to 

uppreſs the riots of May, 1792. Parr's Irenopolis, p. 6. 
Since 
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Since from the little traits of character and unpreme- 
ditated actions, the temper, difpoſition, and peculiar com- 
plexion of the mind of an individual is better compre- 
hended than from the large features and the more im- 
portant and ſtudied parts of conduct, ſo perhaps the fol- 
lowing caſual expreſſions, may enable us to form a more 
accurate judgment of the ſtate of the public mind in the 
period to which theſe letters refer, than the moſt elaborate 
reſearch of argument. If I am wrong in this opinion, I 
am at liberty in the preſent inſtance to conſole myſelf 
with having erred with the wiſe and prudent writers of 


the Reply. 


One gentleman, ſome time before the riots, affirmed 
that government would let the Diſſenters go on for a few 
months longer, and then would do ſomething deciſive. 
July 13, 1791, in a company conſiſting of about fourteen 
perſons, a converſation took place concerning the then in- 
tended dinner at the Hotel in Birmingham. Some gen- 
tlemen from London ſupported the propriety of it on the 
principle of rejoicing that ſo many of our fellow-creatures 
had been releaſed from the yoke of deſpotiſm. A clergy- 
man argued on the contrary ſide, and after the departure 
of the gentleman from London ſaid, & theſe laſt might do 
« as they pleaſed, but if there was any dining at the Hotel, 
« in Birmingham, the next day, for the purpoſe of com- 
« memorating the French revolution, ſomething would 
< ſhew itſelf at night, and it was then brewing,” 


About twelve o'clock at noon on Friday the me- 
morable fifteenth of July, 1791, while the Earl of 
Aylesford was talking to ſome of the rioters at Mr, Ma- 
dan's door in St. Philip's Church-yard, a gentleman in 
company with another, was ſtanding at the diſtance of 
about thirty yards from his lordſhip, when his companion. 
left him for a few minutes, to mix among the mob, and 
upon his returning ſaid, „I know three or four of the 

| F « ring-leaders 
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< ring-leaders of the rioters, and I think if I were to ſpeak 
« to them, Carr's-lane Meeting-houſe will be very ſafe.” 

The gentleman (who is a Diſſenter, and a member of 
Carr's-lane Meeting) replied, © I deſpiſe the idea of aſk- 


ca favour at the hands of a mob, and they may go and 


< pull it down if they pleaſe.” 


The fame churchman, in converſation with the above 
mentioned gentleman, on Wedneſday the 13th of ſuly, 
1791, reprobated the idea of the intended dinner at the 
Hotel, and among other things of leſs importance faid, & I 
« have fifty hands in my ſhops (pointing with his hand 
« towards them) and if I was to go to them to-morrow, 
& and fay, My lads, your church and king are in danger, 
« they would turn out every man of them, and break 
« every window in the Hotel.” 


After the riots a perſon was called on, and his ſub- 
ſcription aſked for the defraying the expences incurred in 
keeping the mob from plundering houſes. The perſon 
enquired if the expences of feeing counſel were not in- 
cluded? He was anſwered, they were, and likewiſe for 
ſaving the lives of the priſoners at Warwick. This per- 
fon then replied, You have done an eſſential injury to 
ſociety, by getting off a ſet of thieves who have been a 
peſt to the community, and therefore I will not ſubſcribe 
zny thing towards it. 


It was mentioned by ſome gentlemen on Tueſday the 
8th of May, 1792, to an inhabitant of St. Paul's Square, 
that a report was current, that ſhortly after the trials of the 
rioters, ſome perſons had called upon him, requeſting him 
to ſubſcribe towards defraying the expences incurred by 
their defence; he replied, The report is true; there were 
two perſons who called upon me, who had in their poſſeſ- 
ſion a long liſt of the names of thoſe who had contri- 
buted, ſome of whom hag given a guinea, and others half 

| a guinea, 
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a guinea. I myſelf refuſed to ſubſcribe. One of the 
above mentioned inſiſted upon it, obſerving that he had an 
account open with me, and I ſhould at leaſt contribute one 
half gvinea. I as warmly perfiſted in my refuſal ; and 
added, that I would, with pleaſure, at any time, give him 
two guineas, or walk forty miles, to ſee all the rioters 
hanged, 


On the 1 5th July, 1791, between the hours of ten and 
one, a gentleman of the better, that is to ſay, of the richer 
ſort, ſaid to ſome men that were ſtanding with him, ( We 
« are ſatisfied with what is done: and now I wiſh they 
« would give over.” 


A reſpeRable Diſſenter was at the door of an inhabitant 
of St. Paul's Square, oa Saturday afternoon, July the 16th, 
1791, in company with ſeveral others. Their converſa- 
tion was concerning the rioters, and the houſes they were 
then employed in pulling down. Theſe perſons appeared 
much pleaſed at what was going on. Dr. Prieſtley was 
mentioned as the author of the inflammatory handbill. 


The inhabitant of St. Paul's Square ſaid, Damn him 
« (meaning Dr. Prieſtley) it is a pity but he had been 


« hanged nine years before he came to Birmingham.” 


A Diſſenter was relating to a clergyman of the town of 
Birmingham, the circumſtance of his ſervant being in the 
market-place, ſoon after the riots, and hearing one man 
fay to another, « Well, if any perſon is hanged for it, the 
« king may fight for himſelf another time if he will, for I 
« am ſure no body elſe will fight M him”—the clergyman 
ſaid, it put him in mind of a converſation he heard at the 
Old Meeting, at the time the rioters were demoliſhing it. 
One ſaid to another, «This is not right to do in this 
« manner,” the other replied, « Well, but the king has 
« ſent us word, if we do not do it, that he ſhall loſe his 


« crown,” 
. F 2 Did 
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Did it not argue at leaſt approbation of the meaſure in 
a clergyman who poſſeſſes a conſiderable living in this part 
of the country, to ſay, that the Birmingham riots had done 
more towards the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed church, than 
any other thing that could be done, as they placed it here- 
after above the ſear of danger? 


The lady of a Birmingham clergyman was heard, in a 
moment in which truth is leaſt liable to be diſguiſed, to ſay, 
« I wonder the mob thould think of coming to deſtroy 
« our houſe ; they will be fools to do that, ſince they will 


« be /o well paid for their trouble.“ 


« As for Dr. Prieſtley,” ſays a clergyman who had been 
buſily employed on the 15th of July, 'in haranguing the 
mob upon the proſperity of the town, the needleſſneſs of 
a change, &c. “ if I ſaw the mob going to #:// him, I ſhould 
« endeavour to fave him ;” but expreſſed no diſpleaſure at 


the fate of his houſe and laboratory. 


« They ſay that Dr. Prieſtley wants to be king, and 
ce that he wants the methodiſts to join him,” ſaid a poor 
oſtler to a gentleman who was a ſtranger, upon being aſked 
the meaning of all the diſturbance in town. 


In a large company, a lady of the eſtabliſhed church 

was heard to ſay, © | very often laugh to think what a 
figure our three Dons would cut, one in a waggoner's 
frock, another with his face blacked, and the third with his 
hair cropped.” This maſquerade will perhaps tend to take 
off the edge of Mr. Burn's ſatire, p. 48, of the Reply. And 
I adviſe him, if he has any regard for the reputation of 
thoſe reſpectable characters, for whom he is ſo diſintereſt- 
edly concerned, to blot out from his copies, by apology or 
advertiſement, or ſome other way, that laboured hypotheſis 
which he has drawn up with ſo much malignant ingenuity, 
in p. 95 of his reply. rand him be ware leſt the habit of 
a Waggoner 
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a waggoner, or the dreſs of any other character moſt re- 
mote from their own, ſhould be found to have fitted ſome 
of his very reſpectable and worthy friends. 


The reverend replicants have ſpent two pages in quib- 
bling upon an exprefſion of Dr. Prieſtley, and in taking 
leave (not in the moſt handſome manner) of their © friends 
« -nd fellow churchmen” the rioters. The reader will 
already have concluded, that this was not the expectation 
of the poor deluded wretches at the time when a clergy- 
man or a magiſtrate could drink or huzza with them. 
The clergy however appear, from a paſſage in Mr. Grey's 
ſpeech, to have been faithful in their attachment to their 
humble friends longer than is uſually the caſe in alliances 
of a ſimilar nature. © The approbation of the people of 
© Birmingham,” ſaid that gentleman, * is but a feeble argu- 
© ment in favour of the magiſtrates. From the vehement 
© ſpirit of perſecution excited there, their mi/condud is more 
likely to obtain approbation than a faithful diſcharge of 
© their duty. As a proof of that ſpirit, it was reported 
© on ſuch ſtrong preſumption as fell little ſhort of proof, 
© that a letter had been written, intended to be ſent in the 
© name of the clergy of Birmingham, to the judges, praying 
© them to let the law take its courſe on ſome of the rioters, whoſe 
© abject was only plunder, but to deal mercifully with the ref}, 
© who had acted on PURE, thrugh perhaps miflaken motives.” 


The replicants have taken great pains to make it ap- 
pear that the dinner was the principal cauſe of the riots— 
If they ſhould ever write a hiſtory of Rome, we ſhall find 
them aſſigning the feeding or faſting of a conſul's chickens 
as the principal cauſe of a defeat or a victory. But ſurely 
there is a difference between a cauſe and an occaſion. The 
dinner was only the ſeaſon in which the cauſes of the riots 
operated, The meeting of two clouds may be the occa- 
fion of thunder, but that which cauſes the thunder is the 
lightening (philoſophers will excuſe my uſing language fo 
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unſcientific) with the materials of which the clouds are 
previouſly charged. In ſhort, there ſeems to be no cir- 
cumſtance in which the penetrating ingenuity of the au- 
thors of the Reply have been able to find cauſe of blame 
againſt the Diſſenters in the buſineſs of the dinner, but 
that of their not having been able to foreſee future events. 


That there were perſons who knew what the Diſſenters 
were entirely ignorant of, is evident enough. Suppoſe the 
writers of the Reply to have poſſeſſed that foreknowledge, 
what meaſures did they take to inform the Diſſenters of it? 
Dadley was frightened ; but it does not appear that he was 
truſted with names. Not thoſe who could not fore/ee, 
but thoſe who foreſecing, would not propheſy, are to blame 


in this affair. 


Had the Diſſenters apprehended the conſequences, would 
they not have come armed to the dinner ? inſtead of ſepa- 
rating, and forming parties of pleaſure, muſt they not have 
been mad, not to have aſſembled together to concert mea- 
ſures for flight, or for mutual defence? But the fact was, 
every thing remained in perfect peace for hours after the 
dinner. The report of a riot was conſidered and treated 
as a joke; every one congratulated the other that it had 
paſſed over in ſuch perfect peace as to prove that there had 
been no foundation for the hints that had been thrown 
out, and many would not believe the reports which were 
circulated after the rioters had begun their depredations, 
till their own eyes and the riſing flames convinced them. 


Beſides, my Countrymen, which party has been de- 
firous of ſetting an enquiry on foot? who are they that 
earneſtly wiſh to have the whole affair ſearched to the 
bottom? And by whoſe influence was the enquiry 
quaſhed? Who is it that is afraid of affronting the mob 
of Birmingham, leſt undeceived by rigorous proceedings 
ſome individuals ſhould be irritated to blab ? The clergy 

| have 
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have indeed talked plauſibly ; we ſhall, I hope, ſoon ſee 
what they have to ſay for themſelves. 


It is till hoped, that government will ſoon act in ſuch 
a manner as to ſatisfy the public, that every citizen, of 
every religious perſuaſion, will receive on every future oc- 
caſion the protection or puniſhment of the law. 


What Mr. Fox faid in the houſe on the ſubject of the 
the King's tpeech, is ſurely weighty and deſerving of at- 
tention.— © It muſt have been owing to the unwillingneſs 
© of miniſters to dainp the pleaſure ariſing from ſo many 
© topics of ſatisfaction as the ſpeech from the throne con- 
© tained, that with the mention of the ineſtimable bleſſings 
© of liberty, and order, they had introduced no expreſſions 
© of regret and concern at the violent interruption of order 
© that had occurred in the courſe of the ſummer. Nothing, 
_ © ſurely, but extreme reluctance to caſt the leaſt ſhade over 
© ſo many ſubjects of rejoicing, could account for ſuch an 
© omilſion. Jo read his Majeſty's ſpeech one would ima- 
© vine that nothing had happened to diſturb the long ex- 
© perience of liberty and order ſo earneſtly recommended 
© as the foundation of all our other bleſſings. But the 
© cautious omiſſion could not conceal the evil; it was 
impoſſible not to know, and not to lament, that towards 
© the cloſe of the eighteenth century, men, inſtead of fol- 
© lowing in the progreſs of knowledge and liberality, had 
« revived the ſpirit and the practice of the darkeſt and moſt 
© barbarous ages, and that outrages the moſt unparalleled 
© and diſgraceful had been committed—diſgraceful, he 
© meant, to the country, not to the Miniſters. They, it 
© was to be preſumed, had done every thing in their power 
© to prevent and to check ſuch deteſtable proceedings. 
© But whether or not they, and thoſe who acted under 
© them, had exerted themſelves as they ought in repreſſ- 
© ing the devaſtations of a mob, at all times miſchievous, 
© but doubly ſo when it aſſumed the pretext of ſupporting . 

© government 
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© government or religion, was it not melancholy to ſee that 
© mob reigning triumphant for near a week in a rich and 
© populous part of the country, and thoſe, whoſe duty it 
© was to have denounced the rigour of the law, addreſſing 
© them rather in terms af approbation than rebuke? Was 
© not this calculated to cheriſh an idea which but too fa- 
«© tally appeared to have been entertained, that the principle 
© on which they pretended to act was not diſagreeable to 
government, however neceſſary it might be to puniſh a 
© few for the irregularity of their proceedings? He accuſed 
© miniſters of neither holding nor favouring ſuch opinions. 
© But when it could not be diſſembled that ſuch opinions 
© had been held, if not inculcated, it would have been well 
© if his Majeſty had ſpoke of ſuch riots, and their pretext, 
«© with horror, and of the exertions made to ſuppreſs them, 
© and punith both the authors, and the ators, with ap- 
© probation. —Theſe were not riots for want of bread— 
© ſuch every feeling heart muſt pity while it condemned. 
© Neither were they riots in the cauſe of liberty, which, 
© though highly blameable, and highly to be reprobated by 
© every goud man, and every good friend to liberty, had 
© yet ſome excuſe in their principle. No, they were the 
© riots of men neither aggrieved nor complaining, but 
© who pretended to be the Executioners of Government, 
© who did not ſelect individual objects of party animoſity, or 
© private hatred, but by perſonal inſult, violence, and fire, 
© ſet on foot an indiſcriminate perſecution of an entire de- 
© ſcription of their fellow citizens, that had furniſhed per- 
© ſons as eminent, as good ſubjects, and as zealous ſup- 
© porters of the Family on the "Throne, as any other 
© the kingdom could boaſt. Inſtead of paſſing over ſuch 
© acts in ſilence, ought not his Majeſty's ſentiments to have 
gone forth as a manifeſto, applying to them every epithet 


vituperative and expreſſive of abomination, which the lan- 


guage could furniſh? When men were found ſo deluded 
© as to ſuppoſe that their general object was not diſagree- 
© able to Government, a belief certainly unfounded, it 

might 
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might do much more miſchief than miniſters are aware 
© of, He had ſupppoſed that all practicable meaſures were 
© taken to put a ſtop to thoſe riots, and to puniſh thoſe con- 
© cerned in them as an example to others; but after they 
© had threatened the perſon, and deſtroyed the houſe of a 
© man, diſtinguiſhed by a life attached to literature, and 
© uſeful ſcience, of Dr. Prieitley, whom he named but to 
© honour, when they had deſtroyed all the accumulated 
© labours of his youth, when they had demolithed, what 
© neither money nor indultry could replace, that which 
© ought to have been the ſolace and ornament of his age, 
© then came from thoſe whoſe rank and itations ought to 
© have given them influence, the ſlow defire to deſiſt. 
© How was this deſire expreſſed, and how was reprobated a 
conduct, ſubverſive of every principle of civilized ſociety? 
Friends and Fellow Churchmen ! Te know you hy the croſſes 
© and banners you bear, You have nato done enough in this 
© prous cauſe. Il hat farther you de, you and we, your friends, 
© muſt pay for. Your farther exertions might be laudable, 
© but they would be tos expenſive. If holding ſuch degrading 
language to a riotous mob could prevent miſchief till 
© aſſiſtance arrived —If it could fave a houſe from the 
© flames, much more a life, perhaps the ſenſe of ſtrict 
© propriety might yield without blame, to the immediate 
©impuſe of compaſſion; but if neither of theſe was done, 
© how contemptible! If they who held it were now 
© aſhamed of it, ſo much the more was it incumbent upon 
© them and Government, to do away the imprellion it 
© might have made, and to declare their abhorrence of acts, 
© which they, in a moment of weakneſs, ſeemed not to dif- 
© approve. He hoped, therefore, that if any opportunity 
© offered, this would ſtill be done; and he had inſiſted on 
it the more largely, that he thought an occaſion might 
© not offer of noticing it in Parliament again. See Star, 
* Wedneſday, February 1, 1792. 


From the peruſal and attentive conſideration of what I 
have here written, I am perſuaded, my countrymen, that 
you 
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you will no longer conſider the Diſſenters as the cauſe of 
the Birmingham riots. It is our wiſh to exculpate our- 
ſelves from the charges iufinuated againſt us by the clergy 
in the Reply to Dr. Prieſtley Appeal. I ſay inſinuated, for 
they dare not in a manly, open, and fair manner, come 
forward and ſay, «© You were the perſons who wrote and 
& diſtributed inflammatory letters, ſigned a Buttcn-bur- 
* niſher. You preached inflammatory ſermons in your 
“ pulpits. You accuſed your brethren of the eltabliſh- 
* ment without giving them an opportunity of clearing 
* themſelves. You hired perſons to juſtle againſt and in- 
& ſult them as they went to a public dinner, and afterwards 
&« to burn their houſes. Some of your principal men diſ- 
« guiſed themſelves, and mingled with the dregs of the 
« people. You encouraged a lawleſs mob to attack the 
ce churches and houſes of the clergy, and to kill, it poſſible, 
te the principal clergyman, You, though you had it in your 
« power, did not once endeavour to ſuppreſs the mob, 
« but called them countrymen and fellow-diiſenters. Your 
&« clergymen went about and drank with the mob, and 
« even propoſed toaits to them, as though they had been 
ce in league with them. You would not commiſſion con- 
« ſtables to diſperſe them, but made ſpeeches which en- 
ce couraged them. Your attorney gave the mob guineas, 
« and did all he could to urge them to miſchief, inſomuch, 
« that for ſome time after he was afraid he had ſaid 
« words that in a court of juſtice, before an impartial jury, 
ec would have coſt him his life. You did not permit the 
« military that was in the town to act, though their cap- 
« tain voluntarily requeſted it. You expreſſed the greateſt 
« ſatisfaction while the churches were on fire, and while 
« the houſes of the moſt reſpectable members of the eſ- 
« tabliſhment were in flames. You were heard in the 
« public ſtrects to exult in our misfortunes. Your 
ce bigotted fury ſtifled all ſenſe of juſtice, and every feel- 
« ing of humanity. Your clergymen ſearched our ca- 


« binets, and ranſacked our libraries, ſecreted our letters, or 
© ſent 
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d ſent them up to government, that the law might take 
hold of thoſe who eſcaped the mob and the flames. 
« You entered into ſubſcriptions to defray the expences of 
« ſcreening the wretches who burnt our houſes, and who 
« would have taken our lives, from the juſt ſentence of the 
« Jaw. Inſtead of making us any compenſation for the 
injuries done us, you added inſult to your cruelty, and 
« ſhewed that you did not repent of your crimes, by at- 
te tempting to defend them. Your clergy wrote a book to 
„ prove that we had in effect burnt our own houſes, and 
« deſtroyed our own places of worſhip. You endeavoured 
te to excuſe perſons whom every body knows were the beſt 
tc friends of the rioters. You were convicted at the out- 
« ſet of giving the public, as a moſt undoubted fact, a palp- 
« able falſehood, and you excuſed that falſehood by telling 
ce greater falſehoods. There is ſcarcely a ſentence in the 
« whole book which cannot be demonſtrated either in one 
&« ſhape or other, to be a miſrepreſentation, a calumny, or 
« an invention of your own, from the beginning of it to 
« the end, and yet this very book you have circulated with 
<« the greateſt pains. Your clergy have in fact made them 
« ſelves guilty of every thing the mob committed by exert- 
« ing every nerve to defend the conduct of thoſe who per- 
« mitted, and of thoſe who encouraged that mob.“ 


There is not, I believe, a man among them who would 
dare to lay theſe things to our charge in ſo many words— 
but there are many of them would rejoice if they could do 
it with the leaſt ſhadow of proof. 


I conclude with calling upon you to act worthy of your 
own character, and that of your anceſtors—to remember 
that you are Britons, and the offspring of Britons. You 
have for many ages been famed through the world as the 
avengers and protectors of injured innocence, as the pro- 
feſſed guardians of civil and religious liberty. 


With 
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With you, in times paſt, a ſure aſylum has been found 
from the oppreſſor's wrongs, and the fury of the perſecutor. 
You received and cheriſhed the fugitives of a nation at that 
very time conſidered as your natural foe. And will you 
ſuffer the natives of the ſame clime, who live under and 
obey the ſame laws, who are the tried friends of your go- 
vernment, to be calumniated, oppreſſed, and trodden under 
foot, merely becaule the houſe they worſhip their maker in 
is not of Gothic conſtruction * ? 


In what, except in their form of worſhip, and that you 
by tolerating, have eftabliſhed—I fay, in what do they 
differ from other Engliſhmen? Do they refuſe to pay 
their ſhare of the expences of government? Do they re- 
fuſe to contribute to the ſupport of the clergy, though they 
reap no benefit from them © Have they been convicted of 
treaſonable practices? Have they entered into a league with 
the known foes of their country? Have they conſpired to 
take away the life of a king, whoſe family was in effect 
raiſed by their anceſtors to the throne ?—lf they are guilty 
of none of theſe things, are they to be treated by you 
by you who talk of liberty—by you who boaſt of generoſity 
by you who are proud of your valour, as the ſcum and 
the refuſe of the community? Shall your countrymen, 

our fellow citizens, your fellow ſubjects, men who have 
deſerved well of their country, and who have been willing 
to ſacrifice their properties and their lives for its ſake—ſhall 


* The people of England are too attentive to the diſtinctions of ſe, 
Thoſe whole intereſt it is to deceive them are well aware of this foible. 
While they are quarrelling among themſelves about ſuch ſhadows, as 
moles and forms of religion, dogmas and names of ſects, they are 
robbed of that ſubſtantial bleſſing liberty. Let them be perſuaded to 
ſhake off ſuch weakneſs. It conſtitutes the ſtrength of their enemies. 
Let them be perſuaded that the good man of every ett is a friend to 
his country. Let them be perſuaded that religious animoſity has been 
uſed as the moſt effectual engine of diſunion. In addition to this, 
high ſounding praiſes of our happy conſtitution has lulled the nation 
into political ſecurity. Remember, fellow citizens, political ſecurity 
is political danger, and in the long run political ruin, 


they 
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they be treated by you as ſtrangers, as aliens, and not 
merely as belonging to ſome other nation, but to ſome 
ho/tile nation, as ſuſpe ed of treachery, or known to be the 
determined irreconcileable foes of you and of your con- 
ſtitution ? 


If the Diſſenters have done evil, let thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the evil they have done, bear witneſs of it. 
Bur if they have not, why are they thus treated? If our 
foes, all impudent as they are, dare not charge us with 
any crime, why are we ſpoken of and treated as though ws 


were guilty of every crime ! 


We are not afraid of having our conduct enquired into. 
We alſo call our adverſaries to bring forward their charges, 
if they have any. If we have done any thing wrong, let 
all the world know it as ſoon as it can be proved, 


In this inſtance, in particular, we dare meet the clergy, 
the magiſtrates, and the high-church party. We dare them 
to the moſt ample diſcuſſion, to the moſt narrow inveſtiga- 
tion, the ſevereſt ſcrutiny of the whole buſineſs, 


You have ſent addrefſes from many parts of the king- 
dom to thank his majeſty for endeavouring to bring the 
writers of ſedition to juſt puniſhment, and it would be well 
if there were as many petitions to the throne entreating that 
the adlors of ſedition may be brought to juſtice, and that 
as ſpeedily as poſſible, be they who they may, and that 
a full and impartial inveſtigation of the Birmingham 
riots may take place, Innocence, on which fide ſoever, 
hath nothing to fear. 


With reſpect to the inhabitants of Birmingham in par- 
ticular, I take the liberty to remark, that whoever is not 
againſt the rioters is for them ; and that, whether clergy or 

laity, 
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laity, by maintaining an obſtinate ſilence, they become 
parties with the perpetrators of excefles which bear a ſtrong 


reſemblance to the irruption of the Goths and Vandals, if 


conſidered as merely the act of an ignorant and ungovern— 
able multitude—to papiſtical perſecutions, when we con- 
ſider them as meaſures approved and vindicated by perſons 
from whom better rhings might have been expected. 
Permit me to recommend to them a thorough conſidera- 
tion of the principles of mobbing. None but Diſſenters 
ſuffered by the depredations of the 14th of July. Vet it is 
Almoſt certain, that but for the timely arrival of the mili- 
tary, the miſchief would not have ended with them. Every 


man, whether of the eſtabliſhed or any other fect, who had 


plenty of wine in his cellar, or of proviſions in his larder, 
would have been equally liable to the effect of their fury, 
Thoſe who did not diſcountenance the dreadful buſineſs ſo 
much as they ought, that is, fo much as they might have 
done, began to find that it was much eaſier to raiſe than to 


quell a mob. 


Let thoſe who made the mob the inſtrument of private 
revenge, or who in any ſhape gave countenance to its pro- 
ceedings, be ſure, before they arm themſelves again with 
ſuch a weapon, they are able to wield it. It is certainly two- 


. edged, and will cut both ways. A mob is an unruly, as 


well as a many-headed auimal. It can tell tales. Such 
an auxiliary will at all times prove dangerous as well as 
cumberſome to the party it is brought to ſupport. It is 
more than probable, that it will act the part which hiſtory 
relates the elephants to have done when brought into the 
field in the battles of antiquity. Unable to withſtand the 
darts and javelins of the enemy, they have been known to 
turn back upon their employers, and, mad with the anguiſh 
of their wounds, have produced a diſorder and carnage 
among the troops they were intended to ſupport, which, in 
caſe of their abſence, the enemy would have been unable 


to effect. 
Should 


S 


vo 
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Should this affair be ſuffered to fink into ſilence and 
oblivion ; ſhould none of our countrymen ſee reaſon to 
adopt the meaſure which I would moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend to them, of petitioning parliament to ſee juſtice 
done to both parties in every poſſible inſtance and degree: 
Should the clergy of Birmingham perſiſt in vindicating 
every proceeding, and in praiſing every character of thoſe 
who profeſs to be of the ſame religious opinions with them- 
ſelves ; and ſhovld the laity of Birmingham continue to 
cheriſh that blind and bigotted ſpirit, that deteſtable animo- 
ſity againſt their fellow citizens of which a late proceeding 
affords a proof too unequivocal *—the Diſſenters muſt be 
contented to wait with patience the progreſs of truth and 
reaſon. 


The probability that the progreſs of theſe will be an 
accelerated one has already filled our enemies with dread, 
and ought in the ſame proportion to exhilerate us with 
hope. The laſt rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes of the 
French are written in frowns of melancholy and deſpair on 
every high-church countenance. The abettors of deſpotiſm 
have celebrated with execrations the downfal of tyranny. 
In vain have they called the glorious tidings falſehood. In 
vain do they endeavour to ſtop the tide of freedom's vic- 
tory by moans and wiſhes. Let them ſtop their ears; let 
them ſhut their eyes, they cannot ſtop the progreſs of truth, 
nor tarniſh the luſtre of reaſon's triumph. It is the earth- 
quake of liberty, and remoteſt nations ſhall feel its ſhock. 
Woe to the friends of opprefſion—woe to the concealers 
of truth—woe to the prieſthood which corrupts religion, 
which ſupports itſelf by flattering the great, by defending 
extortion, by recommending intolerance, by placing every 
obſtacle in the way of reformation, —W oe to thoſe govern- 


* The affair of the low bailiff, which laſt Saturday was forcibly 
and illegally wreſted by the high-church party from the hands of the 
Diſſenters. | | 
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ments which are influenced by every motive but the hap- 


pineſs of the governed. Let them liſten to the voices 
which call on them to reform, or we thall, e them fall 
like lightning from heaven, 

It becomes me to remind all the actors in theſe ſcenes 
that a day will arrive in which every cauſe muſt be tried 
over again, before an impartial gribuna! ; where the foes of 
truth, and the abettors of guilt, will not be able to ſhelter 
themſelves under the calumnits of a Reply, the affidavits 
of falſe witneſſes, or the terrors of a proclamation. In the 
affairs which relate to the ſubject of theſe letters, I enter- 
tain no doubt but Diſſenters will there face their adyerſa- 
ries mat the leaſt apprehenſion. -' 

. 


I remain, MygCountrymen, 


3 
Birmingham, Your's, &c. 


November 2, 1792. 
J. EDWARDS. 


ERRATA. 


Page 4. line 3 (from bottom) for this, read their 
6. 7, tor huſband, read ſon 
31. — 18, for town, read lump. 
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